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CORRESPONDENCE 


Wagner and Liszt. 


AGNER tells Liszt he is going to Paris, but there 

is trouble about the passport, and says: “ Driseke 

is still with me and I enjoy his visit. Soon he will go, 

too. * * * ‘Tristan’ has received your welcome 
with pride and joy.” : 

Liszt, as usual, is in a condoling humor, refers to 
Schopenhauer as “that snarling old cur,’’ but admits 
he is right in thinking we should address each other as 
fellow-sufferers, and wished he could be with Wagner 
to nurse him well. 

He tells him that it will be all right about the pass- 
port, but wonders greatly at his change of mind about 
Carlsruhe and “ Tristan.’ He has also composed a 
“ Rienzi” fantasia, and begs to be remembered cordially 
to Driiseke, whom he calls the “hero” and speaks of 
his great talent. 

Wagner sends Liszt a birthday greeting October 22, 
1859, and it is significant to read what importance he 
attaches to their friendship, and one wonders indeed 
what would have become of this Orestes of music with- 
out his Pylades. He writes: 

“ Accept my cordial wishes for your birthday. It is 
of great significance to me that just at present, while I 
am seriously and deeply considering our mutual rela- 
tions, I should come upon this day which nature herself 
no doubt counts among her most fortunate days. 

“For what she succeeded in creating on this day has 
borne such rich fruit that without this gift of your exist- 
ence there would be a chasm in the essence of things, of 
the depth of which he only can judge who loves you as 
I love you, and who might suddenly imagine that you 
existed no longer. 

“ Gazing down this terrible chasm, such as my imagi- 
nation pictured it, | turned my eyes to you as one awak- 
ing from a terrible dream, and wasso sincerely delighted, 
so deeply moved by your real existence that you ap- 
peared to me as one new born. 

“In this spirit I greet you on this, to me, highly im- 
portant birthday. 

“Your friendship is an absolute necessity to me; I 
cling to it with my last vital strength. * * * 

“Have you an idea of the position in which I am, of 
the miracles of faith and love which I require in order 
to gain new courage and patience?” 

Too much stress cannot be laid on the fact that Wag- 
ner depended greatly on Liszt, not alone for pecuniary 
assistance, but for encouragement, nor was heever chary 
in acknowledging his obligations. 

He doubts very much about any performances of 
“Tristan ’’ taking place in the near future. 

In 1860 we find Wagner in Paris and actually planning 
fora representation of “ Tannhiuser,”’ but does not at all 
relish the idea of M. Royer desiring a large ballet in the 
second act and would rather withdraw the opera than 
consent to such a thing. 

He philosophizes on life as follows: ‘* Well, you have 
now a good insight into the fog of my existence. Do 
not delay communicating a fragment of your life. The 
only thing that makes our position toward this misery 
of world and life tolerable is the growing contempt 
for world and life; and if one can arrive at that in a 
good humor things are all right for a little while. But 
when one perceives how few things hold water, when 
one observes the terrible superficiality, the incredible 
thoughtlessness, the selfish desire for pleasure which 
inspire everyone, one’s own earnestness appears often in 
a very comic light. This consideration is to me, at 
least, the only one which puts me in a tolerable mood.” 

This shows conclusively that Wagner could see even 
the ludicrous side of his own life, something very few 
men of genius are able to do. There was a strong vein 
of humor in him; grimly sarcastic in early life, Aristo- 
phanic as he grew older, and more genial when the sun- 
shine of prosperity began to brighten his existence. 
Only think of the “ Meistersinger,” that epitome of joy- 
fully humorous medizval life, Shakesperian tn its char- 
acterization, full of lights and shadows, but the whole 
bubbling over with arich humor that could not be born 
out of Germany, the birthplace of Jean Paul Richter ! 

May 22, 1860, Liszt telegraphed Wagner his congrat- 
ulations on his birthday, and in a gossipy letter later in 
the month tells Wagner lots of news, among other 
things that Devrient said “ Tristan” could not be per- 
formed unless Wagner consented to considerable al- 
terations, which, of course, to Liszt was simply out of 
the question. 

Wagner was at this time very much worried about his 








wife’s health, and makes every exertion to get her to 
some place outside of Paris. 

He has the good luck at last, through the influence 
of the various friends who had worked so strenuously 
for him, of getting the promise that the claim to extra- 
dition will be abandoned whenever, for the purpose of 
performing his works, he wishes to enter German terri- 
tory, the Government of which has given its consent 
and asked permission of the Saxon Government. 

He was not, however, amnestied, nor was his sentence 
remitted; so he was not grateful for this brief respite. 

He met the Princess of Prussia and thanked her sin- 
cerely for the interest she had taken in his affairs, and 
found her “a lively, intellectual, spirituelle woman.” He 
speaks of the perfect mystery as to where his “ Tristan” 
is to see the light of the world, and Niemann’s name is 
mentioned, the Albert Niemann who became such a per- 
fect exponent later of the Wagnerian music drama. 

He is busy with his Parisian enterprise and says to 
Liszt: 

“I do not know what rumors are current with you as 
to the difficulties placed in my way. They may be well 
intended, but they are false. 

“Never yet has the material of an excellent perform- 
ance been placed at my disposal so fully and uncondi- 
tionally as has been done at Paris for the performance 
of ‘Tannhauser’ at the Grand Opera, and I can only 
wish that some German prince would do the same for 
my new works. * * * All the leading people go with 
pleasure to a task which offers them a more interesting 
task than is usual. * * * I have secured the best 
singers that are to be had. * * * I am removing 
such weak points as I have discovered in the score. I 
take great delight in the rewriting of the great Venus 
scene, and hope to improve the effect thereby. The 
ballet scene also will be executed on the larger scale 
designed by me.” 

(Seidl gave New York for the first time the Paris ver- 
sion of the “ Bacchanale” last winter.) He speaks of 
his trouble about the translation of the work and con- 
tinues : 

“With real horror I think of Germany and of my fu- 
ture enterprises in that country. God forgive me, but I 
discover nothing but mean and miserable things, con- 
ceit and a pretense of solid work without any real 
foundation; half-heartedness in everything. * * * 
I must confess to you that my treading once more Ger- 
man soil did not produce the slightest impression upon 
me, except in so far as I was astonished at the insipidity 
and impertinence of the language I had to listen to. 
Believe me, we have no fatherland, and if I am German 
it is because I carry my Germany along with me.” 

After reading this one would hardly accuse Wagner 
of rabid Teutonism. 

In speaking of the tardy welcome accorded Liszt's 
orchestral works Wagner writes : 

“IT think * * * you are right in withdrawing 
yourself from that illumination * * * (the false 
light in which you appear to the multitude) as much as 
possible and letting your works take their own course 
for a time without the least anxiety about them. 

“One thing you will gain, the avoidance of personal 
contact. 

“In that everything is misery, and believe me that, 
while we try to ‘do violence tothe kingdom of Heaven,’ 
we only stir up the nether mud. No, the kingdom of 
Heaven comes to us in our sleep.” 

Liszt thanks Wagner for his solicitude and tells him 
of the interest the King of Hanover is taking in the pro- 
duction of “ Tristan,” and adds: 

“Niemann is devoted to you, body and soul, chest 
voice and head voice. He will, no doubt, do all in his 
power to bring about the scenic embodiment. 

“Berlin and Vienna will probably hold back a little 
in existing circumstances, and the rest of Germany, 
which is united at least in the spirit of negation, will pro- 
bably wait prudently until the camel comes walking 
along, after which it will consult no end of folios in or- 
der to describe and appreciate it properly. Oh! lazy 
abomination, your name is—artistic conditions. 

“At Wiesbaden, Frankfort, I know not where else 
they were waiting for Wagner, and wanted to see him 
conduct, or at least listen to, ‘Tannhauser,’ ‘ Lohengrin,’ 
&c., and there would certainly have been no lack of en- 
thusiastic demonstrations. But from a work like ‘ Tris- 
tan,’ at the very sight of the score of which everyone 
must exclaim, ‘This is something unheard of, marvel- 
ous, sublime!’ they run away and hide themselves like 
fools.” 

November 26, 1860, Wagner writes urgently to Liszt 
for a single copy of his “ Ring of the Nibelung,” as he 
actually does not possess one and wants to publish it in 
French. 

Liszt after some difficulty manages to borrow for him 
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a copy, and is curious to know what Parisian publisher 
will undertake the publication in French of the trilogy; 
also asks if Schott is to publish the full scores of “ Rhine- 
gold” and the “ Valkyrie.” 

Wagner, who has been worn out with his exertions, 
says Schott would have liked to have published the 
“Rhinegold” by Christmas, but he has been literally 
too weak to correct the proofs. He also complains of 
the abominable neyligence of Parisian publishers. 

Liszt, in a letter from Weimar, speaks of Schorr von 
Carolsfeld and his wife undertaking the singing of the 
second act of “Tristan” before the meeting of musi- 
cians to take place at Weimar August 7, and wishes 
to know Wagner's opinion of the scheme. 

Wagner, of course, decidedly opposed the project, 
as he always did any attempt to present his works ina 
fragmentary manner. 

Liszt tells him he quite expects it, but it is the best he 
can do, for despite the many promises he has been made 
by persons in authority concerning the production of 
the * Nibelungen”’ or “ Tristan,” somehow or other they 
have always fallen through; intrigue, jealousies and 
probably also the immense difficulties connected with 
the proper presentation of these masterpieces prevented 
them from getting a hearing. 

The performance of “Tristan” at Carlsruhe Liszt 
speaks of as a settled thing the following September. 

The last of these published letters is not dated, but is 
from Liszt to Wagner, in which he expresses his joy at 
the early visit of Wagner to Weimar, and he tells him 
joyously of the preparations he is making for his arrival, 
and that he expects his daughter, Mrs. Ollivier, and her 
husband August 3, and the performance of his two sym- 
phonies, “ Prometheus” and “ Faust,” will take place 
three days later. He speaks thus of his own affairs: 
“ As to myself, I know nothing definite, except that I am 
going away from Weimar. 

“ Many objections have, of course, been raised, which, 
however, have not been able to alter my resolution. Be- 
tween this and the first of August I shall fix on my next 
place of abode, which will, in any case, not for the pres- 
ent be a large town, because | want retirement and work 


’ 


above all. 

“Briefly speaking, my situation is indicated by this 
dilemma: Either my marriage takes place, and that soon 
In the former case Germany later on, and espe- 
Otherwise, 


or not. 
cially Weimar, may still be possible for me. 
no.” 

With this letter the volume closes. And now what 
shall be said of the extraordinary courage that prompt- 
ed the widow of the dead composer to publish un- 
abridged and with but a few alterations these remark- 
able letters ? 

As we said before they throw a strong light on the 
secret history of many of the two men’s productions. 

We are allowed even a peep in the Wagnerian work- 
shop and may see some of his mighty creations in pro- 
cess of building. 

Wagner was not a prudent man—in fact, a man of 
very violent emotions, who always hurled the truth at 
his enemies nolens volens. That this method of pro- 
cedure was not calculated to make him friends is to be 
readily seen when one witnesses the slow progress his 
ideas made in twenty-five years. 

It seems but yesterday that Wagner was discovered, 
and the youngest among us can easily remember the 
time when he was a godsend to the comic papers as a 
caricature or for the stale jest of funny penny-a-liners. 

And to-day where does he stand? The Pantheon of 
Art bas given him its highest niche; he is one of the 
greatest composers who ever lived, if not the greatest— 
the only one who completes the trinity, Bach, Beethoven 
and Wagner! 

He was human, after all. If his head was in the 
clouds he had to walk like other mortals, and his path 
was by no means a smooth one; so, if he stumbled oc- 
casionally, do not single him out for your ill timed jests. 

When the ordinary individual of this mundane sphere 
errs he is condoned on the trite plea that “we are all 
human,” and half a dozen of those consoling little 
platitudes are conjured up to assuage his wounded 
teelings. 

But, oh! let an unfortunate genius or a man or wo- 
man of talent deflect ever so slightly from the beaten 
path of custom, and what a storm of abuse is showered 
at their devoted heads! 

Mud is thrown right and left, probably on the Vol- 
tairian principle that if one only keeps on throwing long 
enough some of it will stick. Wagner had probably 
more mud thrown at him during his lifetime and since 
his death than any other man who ever lived. 

That with his proud, sensitive nature he bore it all is 
a miracle; therefore to Liszt must be awarded the palm 
of not only having remained nobly by him during his 





darkest hours, but also actually standing godfather to 
his works. 

It certainly looked several times in Wagner's career 
as if he would have simply given up if Liszt had not 
been at hand with his encouraging voice and purse. 

Many of those letters are merely appeals for help— 
financial help—but do not blame Wagner for not having 
more pride. Who was he to go to if not to Liszt ? 

He was not a breadwinner, but the projector of such 
musical and dramatic ideas as almost to take one’s breath 
away. 

Yet you would have this man to go to work with his 
hands for his daily existence and share the fate the 
china did with the delf in the fable. 


No, Wagner was right in supposing he was the owner | 
| Odies and themes, and on any one work of his there 


of an imperishable legacy and that by fair means or 
otherwise he must accomplish his destiny. 

And he did accomplish it gloriously ; seldom is it given 
to any one man to see the perfect fruition of his plans 
during his own lifetime. This Wagner did, his wildest 
dreams were realized and he had to thank both Liszt 
and Ludwig of Bavaria for their generous support and 
co-operation. 

Silly stories are going the rounds of the press about 
Wagner's extravagant habits of dress and his many al- 
leged affectations. 

Now, when one proposes to measure genius witha 
shoemaker’s measure naturally no defense can be set up. 

The eccentricities of literary men are endured without 
comment. Schiller’s rotten apples or De Quincey’s 
opium have never excited much mirth, but only let a 
poor musician endeavor to clothe himself differently 
from his fellow beings and a volley of ridicule is poured 
on him. 

He is even gravely told to read the second part of 
“Wilhelm Meister "and to observe what stress Goethe 
has laid on the modest dwelling places and the humble 
surroundings that a musician should have, because he 
lives in the dreamland of his own harmonious imagin- 
ings. 

Sheer nonsense! As if a composer did not feel all 
the more keenly his shabby externals after his flights 
into wonderland. 

Wagner's was also a sensuous nature; he loved more 
than comfort—he loved luxury. The mind that could 
conceive the gorgeous scenic details of his music dramas 
could not be satisfied with a crust of bread and water 
and a garret. 

Therefore, allow the poet-musician his fantastic attire 
and lovely villas; we are his debtors, and, ‘nthe homely 
English proverb, we should not “look a gift horse in 
the mouth.” 

Since the review of this correspondence was begun 
we have read an interesting letter from Ferdinand 
Praeger, Wagner’s lifelong friend, on the subject of 
Mr. Sainton, the violinist, who proposed Wagner as con- 
ductor of the Old Philharmonic Society of London in 
the place of Sir Michael Costa. 

Mr. Praeger admits the truth of Mr. Sainton’s claim, 
but asserts that it was at his own suzgestion, as Mr. 
Sainton admitted that he knew nothing whatever about 
Wagner, while Mr. Praeger had seen him as a youthful 
director in Germany, where he admired the vigor and 
latent genius of his conducting. 

About Berlioz, we think a perusal of these letters will 
clear up any doubts about Wagner's indebtedness to 
that composer for ideas. 

It seems a common error of the French to ascribe to 
Berlioz the honor of teaching Wagner much. This isa 
widespread impression that does not confine itself to 
France ; even Germany has labored under the same mis- 
taken idea. It is none the less a positive error, seeing 
that Wagner was very little acquainted with the works of 
Berlioz, and indeed did not estimate them very highly. 

On his first visit to Paris the impression Berlioz’s 
music left on his mind was confused and unfavorable. 
Later on, in 1842, Wagner again met Berlioz in Dresden, 
and was present at the performance of his “ Harold,” 
his “ Symphonie Fantastique ” (which the German com- 
poser described as extremely disagreeable), his “ Roméo 
et Juliet,” upon which he made later a violent attack, 
and his “ Requiem,” which seems to have made upon 
him no impression at all. By this time Wagner had 
written “ Rienzi” and “ The Flying Dutchman,” in which 
his system of orchestration is defined. In 1855 Wagner 
again met Berlioz in London and became much more 
intimate with him; but even then Wagner knew so 
little of Berlioz’s compositions that we find him writing 
to Liszt: “I have asked Berlioz to send me some of his 
scores. He tells me he cannot do so because his pub- 
lishers do not supply him free copies. I think I shall 
be interested in the scores of his symphonies, and shall 
be glad if you can lend them to me.” It is thus evident 
that in 1855 Wagner had not even read a single one of 
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those scores, and yet “Tannhiuser,” “ Lohengrin” 
and the “Rhinegold” had all three 
and the orchestration of the “ Walkyrie” was all but 
finished. 

The truth of the matter was that revolution was in the 
1832, 


been produced, 


air, as was that famous Romantic movement of 
when a half dozen writers sprang up simultaneously, 
without any previous knowledge of each other’s aims, 
or, in fact, even personal acquaintanceship. Berlioz 
may appear at first blush a musical relative of Wagner’s, 
but when the intrinsic contents of his works are care- 
fully examined their lack of musical ideas, despite the 
brilliancy of their invention, will only be too painfully 
apparent. 

Wagner, on the other hand, was most fecund in mel- 


can be found material enough to float a dozen operas of 
the Berlioz kind. 

THE MusICAL COURIER has at all times consistently 
defended Wagner and his principles, so no need here to 
refer to them or his compositions. 

We are, however, tempted to speak again of one point 
probably overlooked in the general estimates of his work 
and character. 

Wagner was a man of tremendous belief in his own 
abilities, and thought not only very little of his contem- 
poraries (like Schopenhauer in that respect), but ruth- 
and shortcomings of those 
He 
was a musical iconoclast, delighting in pulling down 
others’ idols. 

He out-Webered Weber he 
Meyerbeer, if one may use such expressions, in his early 
operas, “Die Feen” and “ Rienzi,’ the latter, with its 
gorgeous pageantry, marches, ballets and choruses, bid- 
ding defiance tothe French musical dramatic stage, of 
which Meyerbeer was the greatest exemplar. 

In his early symphony he seized the old Beethovian 
mold and filled it with his breath, saying, “ I, too, can 
His later works speak for them- 


lessly exposed the weakn 
mighty dead whom we are accustomed to venerate. 


and out-Meyerbeered 


compose a symphony.” 
The spiritual “ Lohengrin,” the noble 
‘* Meister- 


selves. “ Tann- 


hauser,” the weird “ Hollander,” the genial 
singer,” the impassioned “ Tristan,’”’ and that crowning 
work of : 
truths and ascetic harmonies mark the era of a new re- 
ligion of brotherhood, are all witnesses of his greatness. 
Wagner was the companion of kings, but the friend of 
the people, a revolutionist who always taught in his 


writings the doctrine of “the greatest good for the 


his life, ‘ Parsifal,” whose profound ethical 


greatest number.” 

He did more than Bismarck with his policy of blood 
and iron to weld the Fatherland of Germany into an 
imperishable whole. 

But while Germany may claim him as her son, he 
properly belongs to the world of art. No nation owns 
him. His music, his ideas are eternal, and are without 
nationality; and we in America should eagerly quaff 
from such a fountain of pure art those glorious har- 
monies that place in the loftiest pinnacle of fame the 
name of Richard Wagner. 


Conclusion.) 





ITH the end of this year Wagner's C major sym- 
phony will be withdrawn from the concert room. 

The contract with Hermann Wolff was for one year, and 
that has now expired. Cosima Wagner has refused 
all offers to renew it or grant another, and intends the 
work to remain forever in the archives of the Wagner 
family. 





GOOD FOR SONTHETM. 
ONTHEIM is not eighty years old; he was born in 
1820, and has just appeared to the delight of the 
Stuttgarters in a benefit performance for the Actors’ 
Society. He took the opportunity of contradicting in 
high C the reports of his antiquity and inserted this verse 
in a song he had to give: 
Du hast wohl schon erfahren 
Von meinen achtzig Jahren ; 
Doch hat man dich betrogen 
Die Ziffer ist erlogen, 
Ich muss es doch wohl wissen, 
Komm her und lass dich ktissen! 





.... The scene of the ballet in Saint-Saéns’ new opera 
of ‘‘ Ascanio”’ is laid at Fontainebleau, in that portion of the 
old gardens which is called the Boxwcod Garden ; the details 
have been taken from accounts of the royal fétes of the Renas- 
cence. 

....Paravay, of the Paris Opéra Comique, has re-en- 
gaged Mrs. Degrandi and Miss Simonnet, has engaged Miss 
Marcolini, and promises Adelina Patti. He has accepted two 
novelties, ‘‘ Cigiie,” libretto by J. Barbier, from Augier’s play, 
music by Paul Gennevraye, and ‘ Hilda,” by Albert 
Millet. 


music 
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PERSONALS. 
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THe OLDEST PHILHARMONIC.—Mr. Samuel Johnson, 
now in his eightieth year, is the oldest member of the Philhar- 
monic Society in New York, and probably the only living 
member who played at the first concert in 1842. 

WAGNER'S TOMB.—There is no truth in the report 
spread by some Berlin papers that the master’s tomb is neg- 
lected. It is situated behind his house of Wahnfried, and the 
simplicity and poetry of the whole arrangement excites mach 
It is a broad, white slab of granite on an ivy 
Lately the ivy 


admiration, 
clad mound under thick overhanging foliage. 
was to some extent stripped of its leaves, but this only proved 
the increasing love which visitors paid to the monument of the 
composer. 

A’ THE SEASHORE.—Mrs. Annie Louise Cary Ray- 
mond has been visiting Scarboro’ Beach, Me., and has occa- 
sionally sung for the entertainment of her friends there. 

AT THE SPRINGS.—Among the late arrivals at Rich- 
field is Miss Marie P. Luksch, of Vienna, highly estimated in 
musical circles, both in Europe and in New York. 

UNDER ABBEY’S MANAGEMENT.—Marie Van Zandt 
will make a concert tour of the United States the coming 
winter. 

How GILBERT AND SULLIVAN REHEARSE.—In a vol- 
ume of reminiscences recently published in England Mr. 
George Grossmith gives these interesting details concerning 
the rehearsals of the Gilbert-Sullivan ‘* The music is 
The principal singers and the ladies and 


operas 
always taken first. 
gentlemen of the chorus are seated in a semicircle on the stage. 
A cottage piano is in the middle, and we are rehearsed as an 
ordinary choir would be. Sir Arthur Sullivan usually first 
composes the difficult choruses, especially the finale to the first 
The quartets and trios arrive next, 
Mr. Gilbert will attend all these 


act~an elaborate score, 
and the duets and songs last. 
musical rehearsals ; he takes mental notes of the style of com- 
positon, time, rhythm, everything, and goes home and invents 
his groups and business. It is well known that Mr. Gilbert is 
an extremely strict man, and on all matters of stage business 
his word is law. All arrangements of colors and the original 
groupings, with which the frequenters of the Savoy are so well 
acquainted, are by him, He will stand on the stage beside the 
actor or actress and repeat the words with appropriate action 
over and over again until they are delivered as he desires them 
to be In some instances, of course, he allows a little license, 
but very little 

CELLIER AND SULLIVAN.—Mr. Alfred Cellier relates 
in the Melbourne *‘ Daily Telegraph” that his first two operas 
he wandered about London for a iong and 
cheerless time with ‘‘ Dorothy” He could in- 


The Australian theatrical firm 


failed, and then 
under bis arm. 
duce no one even to look at it. 


under whom he is now serving, Messrs. Williamson, Garner 
& Musgrove, having offered him a long and lucrative engage- 
ment as conductor of their orchestra, he at once accepted it, 
he said: ‘‘ Here’s 
I'm off Australia. it if you geta 


When he had been for some time in Australia he 


and calling on a London musical house 


Dorothy.’ to Produce 
chance 
‘* Dorothy " had been produced in his absence and 


This is how Mr. Cellier phil- 


heard that 
that it had taken like wildfire. 
osophizes on his luck: ‘‘ That was what Stevenson and I had 


been striving for for years. We wanted a hearing. It is quite 
1 simple matter to write an opera in comparison with what it 
is to get anyone to look at it or help you to play it.” Sir Ar- 
thur Sullivan and Mr, Cellier were juvenile contemporaries. 

We were born about the same time and were choristers in 
the Chapel Royal; but he got the Mendelssohn Scholarship 
and was sent to Leipsic to receive his musical education, while 
I secured a position as organist at Blackheath at £40 per an- 
num by just a lucky chance.” 

Mr. LAVALLEE IN LyME, N. H.—Mr. Calixa Lavallée, 
who has been very iilat his home in Boston, is convalescing at 
N. H 
SCHLESINGER 


Lyme, 

Mr, PERMANENTLY IN LONDON.—Mr. 
Sebastian B. Schlesinger, who is very well known in the best 
musical circles of this country, has taken up his residence in 
London as agent of the Philadelphia and Reading Railroad 
Company. 

Nov THE HUNGRY ONES.—The Hungarian Or- 
hestra that has gone en the road contains but four members of 
the original party imported by Manager Walter, of San Fran- 


ONLY 


cisco, where eight still remain, the seceders being increased by 
the addition of local hungry musicians who never saw Hun- 


gary 


A Neat Lifrrcyt 
|.aura Moore, who was to appear in 
Theatre, sang a few nights with the American Opera Company 
and then went to Paris, two years ago, where she was 
engaged to appear in grand opera. At the last moment, the 
ideal of the French stage, a baritone named La Salle, refused 
to sing with her The 
writer was in Paris at the time, and he went to see La Salle to 


FROM THE “ SUN.”—Miss 
** Boccaccio ” at Wallack’s 


STORY 


here, 


A tremendous uproar was the result. 


get the inside facts of the case. 


There are no inside facts,” said the most famous of French | 


baritones. ‘‘ Nothing that can in any way be construed as 
lerogatory to Miss Moore, As you see, I am 6 feet 3 inches in 





height, broad in the shoulders and weigh nearly250 pounds. Miss 
Moore is exquisitely formed, but she is a tiny little creature and 
scarcely comes to my waist. The spectacle of our love mak- 
ing on the stage would be grotesque and Paris would laugh 
atus. When Paris laughs at an actor or a singer it spells 
‘ruin’ within the week. It would be fatal both to Miss Moore and 
myself to sing together.” 

That is the way that Miss Moore’s ambition, the result of 
many years of hard work, was blasted. La Salle himself is 
rather notable from the fact that, though he is forty-five years 
of age, he is still the ideal of many of the most capricious 
women in Paris. He is very rich, an excellent business man 
and takes good care of his life. He does not drink or smoke, 
and on the night before he sings he invariably goes to bed at 
8 o'clock and stays under cover for sixteen hours. Then he 
rises and eats one hearty meal, and does not touch another 
mouthful until he sings at night. A man who is capable of 
going through such a régime as this naturally commands the 
admiration of people in a city like Paris, where no one attempts 
to control his appetite. 

WE KNow HIM WELL!—The other day a young man 
who is very fond of music fell in with several members of the 
Seidl orchestra as they were coming to the city from Brighton 
Beach. He asked one of them who had arranged a certain 
piece for the orchestra, and was a little surprised when the 
gentleman answered, ‘'I did.” Several other questions he 
propounded were answered politely in very broken English. 
Then the young man communicated his opinion of Mr. Seidl 
as a conductor, and remarked that while he thought Seid! was 
unapproachable in his interpretation of Wagner, he was in- 
clined to prefer Thomas’ rendering of Beethoven. The mu- 
sician said he presumed Thomas’ rendering of Beethoven was 
preferable. Then the young man said he thought the brasses 
were sometimes a little too prominent, and the musician re- 
joined that he believed Mr. Seid! was fond of forte playing. 
Early in the conversation the young man noticed that the mu- 
sician seemed a little astonished, and finally a good deal 
amused, while one of the other musicians who heard the talk 
was almost hilarious. He didn't exactly understand it; but 
finally the conversationalists parted on excellent terms with 
each other, and it was not until a later occasion that the 
young man discovered that he had been talking with the great 
Mr. Seidl himself. The conductor was without his eye 
glasses, wore a straw hat pulled down over his eyes, and in 
the dim light of the car the musical young man had failed to 
recognize him.—‘* Sun.” 

He Writes AS HENRY WElss.—Philip Hale. 
Albany, is the author of the brilliant and telling articles on 
music and musical study abroad, one of which appeared in 
THE MusicaL Courier a short time ago over the nom de 
plume of ‘*‘ Henry Weiss.” Mr. Hale is a young man, a fine 
organist, having studied under Haupt and Guilmant in Berlin 
and Paris. He spent about five years abroad, and rewrned a 
thoroughly equipped musician. He is the leader of the 
‘*Schuberts,” a vocal society of Albany, and is an active 
participant in Albany musical matters. 


of 


LAURA BARONN.—Miss Laura Baronn, a pupil of Mr, 
Edmund Neupert, sailed August 30 per steamer Gellert, accom- 
panied by her mother, to finish her musical education abroad. 


HELEN BERTRAM.— Miss Helen Bertram has severed 


be the leading prima donna of the Conried Opeira Company. 
RETURNED TO THE Ciry.—Alexander Lambert, di- 
rector of the New York College of Music, has returned to the 
city after his sojourn at Narragansett Pier. 
BACK FROM EUROPE.—Mr. Pierre Douillet, the pianist, 
is at home again from his European trip. 








Michael Banner. 

N the year 1866, on October 20, in the city of 
| Sacramento, Cal., Michael Banner was born. When he 
reached the age of five his father commenced giving him les- 
sons on a quarter sized violin. His progress was so rapid 
that his parents deemed it necessary to provide him witha 
more competent teacher. 

Mr. August Wilhelmj, while in San Francisco, heard the 
young violinist play, and kindly gave him letters of recom- 
mendation to Carl Wolfsohn, who assisted him, having a con- 
cert held in Central Music Hall, Chicago, which was very suc- 
cessful and was spoken of by the Chicage press in the most 
glowing terms. He then proceeded to take instruction from 
the excellent professor, Mr. S. E. Jacobsohn, at the Cincinnati 
College of Music. 

In February, 1882, he was engaged by Dr. Lecpold Dam- 
rosch to play in the Symphony concert at Steinway,Hall, New 
York. The press alluded to the performance in most compli- 
mentary terms. In October, 1882, he was placed under the 
world-renowned Prof. L. Massart. At the annual competition 
for prizes for the highest grade of scholarship in 1884, at the 
| National Conservatory of Music, Paris, which took place on 
j July 20, Master Michael Banner was unanimously awarded 
| the first prize and the highest honors. This distinction has 
| never before been granted to anyone at that age except Wein- 
} 





iawski and Sarasate. 

Since his return to this country Michael Banner has appeared 
)at a number of concerts in New York, on each occasion re- 
| ceiving enthusiastic applause from the most critical audi- 











ences and the highest encomiums from the press. His future 
course will be watched with interest by the musical world. 
Michael Banner is under the management of Henry Wolfsohn, 


who has arranged for his appearance in London next spring. 
Essence SHEPARD, of Villa Montezuma, San 

Diego, Cal., sends the following bit of writing about 
Wagner's music which is worth reproducing : 

What does Wagner's music remind me of? Everything, and 
yet nothing actually definable. It is the dancing of leaf 
shadows under a full moon on a still October night; it is the 
falling of snow flakes on an isolated tomb in a far off wilder- 
ness ; it is the phantom of love flitting on illusive wings be- 
twixt the cradle of hope and the grave of despair ; it is an art 
that unites the sorrows and sentiments of ages with the ex- 
perience and passions of our lives, and breaks the sombre 
silence that entombs our secret thoughts and sufferings, put- 
ting into magic tones all the memories, vague or vivid, recent 
or remote, that dwell in our inner consciousness, It is the 
demonstration of a science that voices the hidden meanings of 
the soul in combinations of harmony which at times seem 
fragmentary, at others complete. This music is the union of 
thought and tone, poetry and philosophy. It is the only 
scientific element that is at once mystical and mathematic. 

Here we have symbolical rhythm as full of reason and rev- 
elation as the proverbs of Shakespeare or the polemics of Soc- 
rates, with an added power, inclination and charm not con- 
tained in the finest expressions of classical literature. The 
opening strains of ‘* The Flying Dutchman” make the cease- 
less heaving of the ocean speak with remorseless meaning. A 
resistiess murmur slowly develops into tone pictures that strike 
the imagination like the groaning of giants lashed to the 
bosom of mighty billows, It like an interlude from the 
depths of watery tombs, a wail from the ‘* Divina Comedia,” 
an anguish that moves the heart to pity and the mind to des- 
Idealistic in its tenderness, realistic in its passion and 





Wagner’s Music. 


is 


pair. 
pain, it sways the emotions as the storm wave sways the bark 
without sail or rudder. The most exact, vivid and complete 
musical epic of its kind ever given to the world, it has the fury 
of Homer, the compassion of Dante, the broad and powerful 
sweep of Beethoven. 

It is the orchestra alone that is acting, and the supreme art 
of the master is centred in the one idea of depicting a silence 
that speaks first by signs, then by groans, then by maxims— 
the silence that makes ‘* Macbeth” and ‘‘ Faust” so golden, 
so incomprehensible and yet so plain. It secms like a paradox, 
a miracle ; but genius bere, as elsewhere, conciliates all con- 
tradictiuns and repudiates everything impossible. But the 
orchestra, without the aid of singers or stage settings, presents 
us with a musical mirror in which we both see and hear the 
ceaseless rolling and muffled madoess of the implacable waters. 
Vast tone waves roll together, disappear into infinitude, to be 
followed by others, which rol] and rebound on the rocks of 
time with echoes from the rugged shores of starless night. 

And now comes flitting by the phantom ship! See it there, 
in the spectral light, shimmering like a vision in delirious 
sleep! Frail and frightful, it glides in the gloaming like a ser- 
pent with transparent wings, doomed to ride the seas, sailing 
with the winds hither and thither, now halting in the calm of 


her connection with the Abbott Company, and will next season purple twilight, driven again to wander until the lurid light of 


another hopeless morning mocks the sight and stupifies the 
senses. 

Away, away, out of dawn into darkness, the sound of the 
oboe and the kettledrum accompany this wandering soul into 
regions where suffering and memory are one and nothing is 
real but the consciousness of eternal anguish ! 


HOME NEWS. 


3 sila nigiadies 

—-The Royal Opera and theatres at Berlin will 
henceforth commence their performances at 7:30 instead of 7 
as hitherto, 

——Clotilde Kleeberg has been invited to sing in one 

of the Philharmonic concerts at Berlin, and negotiations are in 
progress with Professor Davidoff and Haler. Joachim is 
already engaged. 
The Swedish Finance Minister has leased the opera 
for a year to Nordqvist. The terms are that he is to give a 
ten months’ season of opera, pay no rent and receive no state 
subsidy. The King, however, pays him 60,000 crowns out of 
his privy purse. Nordqvist has also the rent of the Dramatic 
Theatre, say 25,000 crowns. 

——The following program was recently given near 
Chicago by the eminent baritone, L. G. Gottschalk, vocal di- 
rector of the Chicago Musical College, and Miss Birdie Blye, 





pianiste and violiniste : 


Piano, ** RicceGamen occ ccccsccccecsessccey sme Sree weegecesspes woes Liszt 
Vocal, ** Star of the North”. Meyerbeer 
Violin, Concerto No. 7 ... De Beriot 
© Loyal Daath ” ....o0cceercesscevce ... Dr, Stainer 
a, Etude.........0+++- sea . Neupert 
6, Ballade, G minor.... 4 rts 7 ....Chopio 
** The Two Grenadiers”. . ddtedi adds Schumann 
a, * Du bist die Run’? .. 0.5.2 ale see coer eee eepeee seme Schubert-Liszt 
Bi, Wee, BBR a og ceo pnrnntes Oe a ee ee Chopin 
** The Heart Bowed Down”... 1.2.0.0. 02 eee cree eceee seeeeeeeeenes Balfe 
“ Rhapsodie Hongroise"’.............2--eeeee cece eee e cree seer eeeeees Liszt 

Bizet 


Toreador song, ‘*Carmen”’ 
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Mr. and Mrs. Sumner Salter, of Atlanta, Ga., gave 
two organ and vocal concerts at Burlington, Ia., and Fort 
Madison, Ia., August 10 and 17, with great success. 

Mr. W. J. Lavin, the tenor, will return from Europe 
about September 12 to sing at the Worcester Festival. 

—-—Miss Amy Fay is at Old Cambridge, Mass., for a 
short vacation, She has recently been giving some of her in- 
teresting piano conversaziones at Marquette, Mich, 

——During the coming season Miss Neally Stevens, 
the well-known pianist, will play the fcllowing new piano 
pieces; Quartet, by Ad. M. Foerster; Staccatelle, by C. 
Sternberg (dedicated to Miss Stevens); Danse Phrygian, by 
Saint-Saéns ; Album Blatt, by Kirchner-Foerster ; rhapsody 
for piano, by Wilson G. Smith, and ‘‘ Birds of the Forest,” by 
Kroeger. 

——Mr. H. L. Slayton, of the Slayton Lyceum Bu- 
reau, has opened an Eastern office at the Belvidere House, 
New York. His literary and musical agency will, however, re- 
tain its Western office in Chicago. 

——Among callers at this office last week were Mr. 
and Mrs. Clarence Eddy, of Chicago, and Mr. Louis C. Elson, 
of Boston, who returned from his European tip on the City of 
Rome. Mr. Elson’s letters to the ‘* Tribune ” have been highly 
appreciated by the musical community. 

——Miss Emma Juch will not remain in Europe, as 
originally intended, on account of herintention to participate 
in the monster concert for the benefit of the M. M. P. U. at 
Jones’ Wood, September 21, where Mr. Theodore Thomas will 
conduct an orchestra of 300 men. 

Selections from Peter Cornelius’ comic opera,“ The 
Barber of Bagdad,” will be given for the first time in this 
country at the coming Worcester Festival this month. 

——Anton Seidl will give five orchestral concerts at 
Steinway Hall during this season. The date of the first one is 
November 10, when two artists of great reputation will make 
their début in this country—Mr. Rosenthal, pianist, and Mas- 
ter Kreissler, violinist. The former has been one of Liszt’s fa- 
vorite pupils, said to possess remarkable technical ability; and 
young Kreissler has been the recipient of the first prize of the 
Paris Conservatory of Music, and quite recently played with 
great success at the Vienna Philharmonic concert under Hans 
Richter. 

——tThe specifications for the grand organ which is to 
be put into the Chicago Auditorium call for an organ that will 
cost $50,000, 

——W. Edward Heimendahl, of Baltimore ; Conductor 
W. Elliott Haslam and Dr. Carl E. Martin, the basso, and E. 
M. Bowman called at this office last Monday, 

-——Mr. Frank Van der Stucken will give a series of 
four orchestral concerts at Chickering Hall the coming season. 

William Mason, John K. Paine, Arthur Whiting 
and W. Edward Heimendahl spent part of the month of Au- 
gust at the Isle of Shoals. 

——Leopold Winkler, the Viennese pianist, played last 
Sunday evening at the Gilmore concert at Manhattan Beach. 

——Chevalier de Kontski goes with the Valda troupe 
this season. If Bundelcund, the veteran virtuoso, was alive 
he certainly could get an engagement in this country. 

Dr. Louis Maas, the well-known composer-pianist, 
has just returned to Boston after a long trip in the West. He 
visited San Francisco, Denver and Salt Lake City, the Yos 
emite Valley, Los Angeles, El Paso and came back by New 
Orleans, Atlanta, Richmond and Washington. Dr. Maas 
played to large audiences in San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
and was everywhere warmly received, 

——nMr. Albert Benter, assisted by his daugher, Miss 
Aleda L, Benter, gave a concert at Bloomington, IIl., August 
30. Among other things Mr. Benter played Otto Dienel’s 
difficult second organ sonata. 

Mr. Frank J. Mulligan, organist at the Church of 
the Sacred Heart, Brooklyn, has returned frum his vacation 
and renewed his position with his very efficient choir. 

——tThe Lyra Singing Society, ef Greenville, N. J., 
one of the largest German societies in the place, has split, and 
one side began a suit against the other last Thursday to re- 
cover some of the property of the club alleged to have been 
wrongfully removed from the club room. The society was 
organized a year ago, and until the recent annual election for 
officers the members got along well together. There were two 
tickets for officers this year, and each had a host of friends. 
In the three weeks between the time the nominations were 
made and the election the candidates and their friends got to 
quarreling, and when the election was held feeling ran high. 
Nicholas Arnold was the proprietor of the building which was 
occupied as the club room, He was also a member of the 
club and the leader of one faction. His faction was beaten, 
The winner was angry at him for the part he had taken, and 
decided to move the club room to some other building. When 
the moving began Arnold secured an attachment on the club’s 
property. The winning faction got a writ of replevin and 
moved the stuff in spite of the attachment. The goods moved 
are valued at $1,000. Arnold says he has proof that several 
names which were signed to the writ of replevin were forged 
and backed up by the defeated faction. He is trying to get 
back the club’s goods.—The ‘‘ Sun.” 





The Prix de Rome at the Paris Con- 
servatory of Music. 
‘rms brings me,” writes Massenet, the 
French composer, in a letter to the Boston ‘‘ Tran- 
script,” ‘‘to the competitive examinations. The pupil has 
now completed his musical education; he is thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all the technical part of his art. He next comes 
forward to compete for the Prix de Rome. He first undergoes 
a preliminary examination, consisting of the composition of a 
vocal fugue in four parts and of an orchestra chorus, which has 
to be written in six days. The competitors are shut up in sep- 
arate rooms during this period, and those that come out vic- 
torious are admitted to the competition for the coveted Roman 
prize. There are never more than five or six of these lucky 
ones. 

‘* Each competitor for the Prix de Rome is given a room 
where there is a piano and table, but the rest of the furniture, 
bed, chairs, &c., he must furnish himself. The same is true 
of his food. Brébant generally does the cooking for these im- 
prisoned budding composers. For twenty-five days each 
competitor is wholly separated from the outside world. Only 
once during the twenty-four hours is he permitted to take an 
airing in the garden, and even then he is watched by an em- 
ployé of the school. He may not have a book, a treatise, a 
musical method of any description. If he writes his letters 
are read by a functionary before they are posted, and the same 
individual opens every envelope addressed to the competitor. 
In short he is a prisoner, who, if any of these rigorous rules 
are violated, is excluded from the examinations. 

‘* The competitors are given a cantata in which there are three 
characters, and are required to put it to music and to write the 
orchestral score. At the expiration of twenty-five days they 
leave their seclusion and set to work to find singers who will 
execute their compositions in the presence of the jury. It is 
generally the artists of the Opéra and Opéra Comique who offer 
their services, gratuitously of course,on these occasions. Finally 
each competitor has his cantata ready for execution. It is 
given twice, the first time at the conservatory in presence of 
the musical section of the Academy of Fine Arts, composed of 
Charles Gounod, Ambroise Thomas, Léo Délibes, Ernest 
Reyer, Saint-Saéns and the present writer. To these are 
added three judges chosen by the Academy of Fine Arts. 
After the audition the jury makes a report to the Academy of 
Fine Arts, and finally a second audition is given before all the 
sections of this academy assembled in the institute. Then the 
Prix de Rome is awarded. 

‘* The successful candidate spends five years at the Villa 
Medicis, the French school at Rome, at the expense of the 
state ; or he may visit the chief musical capitals of Europe, or, 
after remaining a certain length of time at the Italian capital, 
he may return to Paris, where he draws from the public treas- 
Wherever he may be during these five 
In return he 


ury a certain sum. 
years, the state looks out for his material wants. 
is required to produce every year a certain amount of work, as 
fixed by the rules. At the end of these five years he has the 
right to have played at the Opéra Comique a one act piece, 
and, if necessary, he may call upon the director of the Co- 
mique to furnish a poem for his music. 

‘* Thus it is that the conservatory trains our composers. I 
do not think that another institution of this kind exists outside 
of France. There are, of course, other conservatories besides 
ours, but they do not seem to produce such complete and 


brilliant results as the Paris one.” 


In a Hurry. 


AST Sunday’s “Times” announced that 
Anton Seid] might be a possible candidate for leader of 
the Philharmonic Society at the election next season, As we 
announced Theodore Thomas’ election THE MUSICAL 
Courter in the issue of May 23, it looksasif the ‘‘ Times’ 
was in an awful hurry to have anotherelection. May is a long 
way off and the six concerts of the society must be given first 
before another e'ection takes place. 


in 








Toronto Conservatory of Music. 
HE academical year of the Toronto Conser- 
vatory of Music will open on Wednesday, September 5 
next, and the directors of that institution have provided gener- 
ously for the necessities of pupils, of whom 1,000 are expected 
to be in attendance in the course of the season. 

The array of teachers, including those for the piano, voice, 
organ, violin, orchestral and band instruments, public school 
music, church music and oratorio, harmony, elocution and 
dramatic action, comprises a faculty of exceptional strength 
and rivaling those of the most famous schools of music in 
America. 

Mr. Edward Fisher, the musical director, 
England during the summer holidays on important matters 
in connection with the conservatory, and among others beirfg 
the engagement of a noted violoncello virtuoso. 

Those who are interested in matters of musical education in 
Canada have long desired a place where the benefits pecu- 
liar to conservatory methods could be obtained upon prin- 
ciples similar to those employed abroad. 

The Toronto Conservatory of Music has been found upon 
investigation to possess every advantage claimed for it. It is 
reliable and well managed, and now leads the van of musical 


has been in 


education in Canada. Those of our readers desiring fuller in- 
formation regarding the institution should send for a copy of 


its calendar, addressing Mr. Edward Fisher, Director Con- 


Music, 


servatory of corner Yonge-st. and Wilton-ave., 


Toronto.—Toronto 


evening Telegram.’ 
I g Teleg 


Latest from London “ Figaro.”’ 

An ardent Wagner lover of my acquaintance swears 
“that at a recent 
heard one French gentleman explaining to another 
‘ Lohengrin,’ 


performance of ‘‘ Parsifal” at Bayreuth he 


‘** Parsi- 
fal,’ of course, is mentioned in ‘ Lohengrin,’ for 
as I have no doubt you are aware, was the child of ‘ Parsifal’ 
and ‘ Kundry.’” 

e's 


The same Frenchman (according to my informant) 
‘*Kundry ” in the 


of ‘* Parsifal” is a negress, but that she is subsequently washed 


disclosed to his friend the fact that first act 


white by This anecdote should not be lost on 


Messrs. Pears. 


baptism. 


x 
* + 


Mr. J. H. Mapleson is at Aix-les-Bains, where he is 
revising the final proofs of the recollections of his 
life, which Mr. Sutherland Edwards has ably edited for him 
The book will be published about the 20th prox. by Messrs. 
Remington, and the price paid for the foreign rights is £1,000, - 
000, although it is only just to add that this includes the copy- 


musical 


rights for Turkestan, the South Pole and the Congo 


* 
~ % 


Some persons may have read in one or other of the 
evening papers paragraphs to the effect that ‘* Mr. 
Prout, after his arduous labors at the Hinde! Festival, is t 


Ebenezer 
ur 
” 


These touching references, so often repeated 
truth. But Mr. Prout 


ing in Norway. 
no doubt have a basis of has now re- 
turned from Norway, and unless the interlocutor desires to 
hear a psalm I should not advise him to question one of the 
greatest Hiindelian scholars now living as to those newspaper 
The very name of his alleged jabors at the Hin- 
Dr 


paragraphs, 
del Festival now converts even so placid and equable a 
Jekyll into a sort of musical Mr. Hyde 
ne 

Dr. R. M. Miller, speaking of cases that had come 
under his observation in which death had been devoid of pain 
remarks that he had never seen a musical critic die. 
seem,” said he, ‘‘to be somewhat like the 
body has ever seen die a natural death.” 


** They 


mule, which no 


* 3 * 

I am very sorry to hear that Dr. Charles Mackay, 
who has written many pretty songs and has done good work 
as a philologist and journalist, is broker in health and re- 
duced in circumstances. There 
who will be glad to send, for the benefit of the 
**Cheer, Boys, Cheer,” a contribution to Dr. L. C. Alexander, 
Holly Lodge, Upper Parkfields, Putney, the honorary secre- 
tary of the ‘‘ Charles Mackay Fund.” 


x ** 


must be some of my readers 


author of 


The Carl Rosa Company opened their sea- 
in 


NOTES. 
son this week 
Concerts (which were first started in 1838) will take place on 
December 12 next....The copyright of ‘* Elijah 
Sunday, so far as the original work is concerned ; 


Dublin....The jubilee of the Promenade 
expires next 
but for the 
oratorio as at present performed the rights exist till next July. 

..Mrs. Nordica will leave England next month for a brief 
visit to America....Mrs. Patti is expected in England next 
Thursday....Dr, Mackenzie has, it is understood, completed 
‘*The Cottar’s Saturday Night,’’ which 
produced at Birmingham, and the vocal s 
hands....The 
Patti at Rio averaged, it is said, £3,400 a night in gold, s 


} 


ught to have been 


reis in the printer's 


first nineteen operatic performances by Mrs 
Oo, at 
Mr 
Augustus Harris intends to organize a series of concerts under 


any rate, says her American agent....It is reported that 


Mr. Lamoureux. Ne sutor ultra crepidam., 


Wuat ERRANI HAS SEEN 
respondent of the ‘‘ Herald” telegraphs 


The cor- 
Achille Er 


ogna and 


HEARD. 
Mr 


from B 


AND 
rani, of New York, is on his way home 
Brescia, where he has been drinking in the newest things in 
Italian opera. Mr. Errani tells me that he left poor Gerster 
at her country house sear 
health. At heard 
Baron Franchetti, a relation of the 


description the work must be a musical curiosity 


Bologna in far from satisfactory 
new opera \zrael 

Rothschilds From 
The 


transport the 


Brescia he the 
his 
open- 
ing act takes place in hell, while the later acts 
characters to earth and heaven.” 

GERTRUDE FRANKLIN In 
Mrs. Almeria Valleria’s recent musicale in London, a 
spondent speaks of Miss Gertrude Franklin’s singing 
that occasion in the following flattering words Miss Frank- 
Old Marie. Her 


in tone, and 


IN LONDON. writing olf 
orre 

upon 
lin selected Cowen’s ‘The Young and the 
voice is of most pleasing quality, sweet and pure 
Her phrasing is sympathetic and 
Mr 
Arditi rushed to congratulate her, and others followed her ex- 
ample. An agreeable presence and manners can but add to 


the success of Miss Franklin in this country, and I hope she 


she knows how to use it. 


expressive, and all who heard her were delighted. Luig 





will come back to us next year and be heard in public.” 
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FOREICN NOTES. 





pee Be 
....Clara Louise Kellogg is in Paris. 
..--Mrs, Ole Bull and her daughter are in Norway. 
...»Marianne Brandt and Mierzwinski will both ap- 
pear at Kroll’s Theatre, Berlin, 
..»»Mrs. Nordica has resolved to settle down in Lon- 
don and devote herself to concerts and oratorios. 

Zumpe, the composer of “ Farinelli,” is negotiating 
for the production of his new operetta ‘‘ Karin” in Berlin, 

-Richard Schmidt, the prominent teacher of the 
piano at Berlin, has received the title of ‘‘ Royal Professor.” 

Wilhelm Freudenberg has completed a romantic 
comic opera, ‘* Saint Catharine’s Day,” which will be produced 
at Augsburg. 

.Eugene d’Albert is at work on an opera of a very 
romantic character, He will concertize during the winter in 
Austria, Russia and Berlin. 

ere iS “ The 
Lady of the Lake,” will be produced at the autumn series of 


the Crystal Palace concerts. 


Hamish MacCunn’s new cantata, 


...The violinist Waldemar Meyer has declined to be- 
come professor at the Imperial Conservatory at Tokio, Japan, 
as he prefers to remain in England. 

Mrs. Bizet, widow of the composer of “ Carmen,” 
wreath of laurel and oak 


among the subscribers for a 


leaves in solid gold which was presented to Mrs, Minnie Hauk 


was 


at the recent tenth anniversary. 

..»»Edmund Rochlich’s symphonic poem, “ Wern- 
yhoras Schwanengesang," was produced at Zwickau with bril- 
liant success, It is a profound, brilliant and original work, 
and was listened to with breathless attention. 

Sir George Grove, author of the “ Dictionary of 
Musicians,” and formerly editor of ‘‘ Macmillan's 
is sixty-eight years old and has white hair and 


Music 


Magazine,” 


and 


1 
sma 


whiskers, features and a benign expression of counte- 


nance 

....Robert Philipp, the operetta tenor, has dissolved 
his engagement with the theatre at Frankfort-on-the-Main and 
signed with the Imperial Theatre of St. Petersburg. He re- 
ceives 10,000 rubles salary, a benefit guaranteed at 1,500 
rubles and 700 rubles traveling expenses. 

....The musical commission of the Industrial Expo- 
sition of Paris in 1889 will open a grand internatienal musical 
competition, and give the following prizes : First, 5,000 frs. and 
a gold medal; second, 3,000 frs. and a gold medal; third, 
2,000 frs., and fourth, 1,000 frs., with gold medals. 


. Rosa Sucher as “Isolde” and Niemann as “Tristan” 


will appear this week in Berlin in ‘‘ Tristan und Isolde.” 


Salomon has begun the rehearsals of ‘‘ Lohengrin,” and the 
preparations for the production of the ‘‘ Gétterdimmerung ” 
ure going on, but the last named will not be ready till Oc- 
tober 

.The Court Theatie, of Coburg-Gotha, gave, be- 
tween August 28, 1887, and May 28, 1888, sixty representa- 
tions of twenty-nine operas and two operetta performances. 
I 


a comic operetta, and ‘*The Camisards,” by A. 


1¢ novelties were ‘* The Barber of Bagdad,” by Cornelius, 
Langert, a 
grand opera, in four acts. 

The following notice has been published in the 
‘Mr. 
formances at the Eden Theatre during the winter ‘Le De- 
of F, David, The Jardin 
d'Acclimation will Mr. Colonne will 


Paris papers Bertrand will produce at matinée per- 


sert' with scenery and costumes, 


contribute some loans. 


have charge of the music.” 


Phe 


next seas 


London Symphony concerts will, it is under- 

stood, 

he 
tween 


luesd 


noon ¢ 


n be carried on solely at Mr. Henschel’s risk. 
season will begin on November 20, and, barring a break 
T) 


Vecen 


January 15, will be continued on 
Wednesday after- 


ber It and 


iy evenings weekly ull February 19. 


ncerts will also be given. 


In London lately Mr. H. J. Leslie was sued by a 
the Russian Opera Company for the sum of 1 
in person, the plaintiff being unavoid- 


yuinea not, ot course, 


sent in Liverpoo!. The sum claimed was for the plain- 


s expenses in coming up to London to have his voice tried. 


udgment was giver for defendant. 


Lucca intends next year to leave the stage and to 
tablish a small opera house in connection with an opera 
sche Her coming season will be one of farewell in Ger- 
any After her tour in America she will take up her abode 
Gmund where her opera house will be open for public 
erformances of stars as well as for the practice of her pupils. 


.“"Mazeppa,” a new opera by Tschaikowski, was 


lately produced in Manchester. It scored an assured success 


and was remarkable for some very original effects in weird, 
wai The story and music are strongly dramatic, 


ng cadences 


ind a marked Russian flavor in both made an effect both novel 


ana interesting. 


.. Mr. Henri Maréchal, composer of “ Les Amoureux 
de Catherine,” 


has been writing for the adaptation of Dostoiewsky’s ‘‘ Crime 


has completed the incidental music which he 


.+»»Mrs. Blanche Cole, the distinguished prima 
donna, died in London on Thursday last. 

....The managers of the Paris Opéra are in treaty 
with Mr. Prévost, the tenor who made such a stir when be first 
appeared on the stage at the Chateau d’Eau some years ago, 
and was killed here by Campanini and Theiss’ beer. 

...Miss Edith Ploux, soprano, is about to try matri- 
mony. She is engaged to a wealthy merchant and will leave 
the stage when she marries. 

...-Another lady composer, Miss Elsi: Philips, has 
composed an operetta, “The Bewitched Curate,” to be appro- 
priately produced at Canterbury. 

..».» The Sonderhausen Conservatory had for the year 
1887-8 105 pupils, and gave seventy-two musical performances, 
The pupils—Luise Ressler (Braunschweig), as ‘‘Agathe ;” Hel- 
ene Ehrhardt (Langendreer), ‘‘ Aennchen,”’ and Albert M. Hel- 
hausen (Rudolstadt), ‘‘ Max ”’—gave a most successful perform- 
ance of ‘‘Der Freischiitz.”. W. J. von Wasielewsky, Arno 
Hilf and Konig and Wick have been re-engaged. 








Seid! Programs at Brighton Beach. 


TUESDAY EVENING, 


Overture, ** Alfonso and Estrella’’.......... Schubert 


DaBor aatic, * Pevamage Fi... visweschvvecscees .. Rubinstein 
PP RaR RET 8 604 tden es crakt vo aeitand oe vsntrinds ees Saint Saéns 
| ee . .Cowen 
Seduce POCIGWSS. 2.24. vecescescece .....Godard 
Rhapsodie No. 2...... pecsibie, ALGAE Neth eekehe eh bieheaeneerareEa nt ane Liszt 


a, Royal Tambour et Vivandiére. . 
4, Toreador and Andaluse......... 
Waldweben (Bird Scene), from ** Siegfried "’........... 
* Coronation March” 


so . ae 

j (From “ Bal Costumé”’)... Rubinstein 
.. Wagner 
.Swendsen 


a CE ace ccc acbscncenavnueatascebss .. Boekelmann 
Prelude, “* Meistersinger"’....... ....... .Wagner 
“ Siegfried Idyll"’........ bates . Wagoner 
** Leonore ” overture sie aban rate ... Beethoven 
* Funeral March,” from “* The Dusk of the Gods"’.. ............. Wagner 
** Wotan’s Farewell and Fire Charm,” from ** Walkure ” .. Wagner 
Overture, “* Tannhiuser’’.... ladiesses , .Wagner 
THURSDAY EVENING, 
American Composers’ Night. 
Wedding March........ + ae Dossert 
Romance, for horn and orchestra......... Mueller 
UNE cccxseseraas . Boekelmann 
* Visions,”’ waltz.... iv bd vie! wlebwe .Gori 
“ Zephyrs,”’ for harp, violin and orchestra. . .+++-Cheshire 
EET bc chadslivndetadheeinadayeapenee .Pratt 
FR, MUIR éscvivsccsss os ‘ Thallon 
Fragment of ballet music, ** The Temptation”’. Shelley 
Scherzino for string orchestra........ . Prochazka 
Prelude, Romance and Rural Dance. ....Venth 


FRIDAY EVENING, 
ae | La One yt One Fy erty ee ot Pee ... Weber 
Ballet music, *‘ King Henry VIII.,"’........... ; 
“*Sctnes Pittoresques ” 
‘** Les Préludes " 
Symphony Pastorale 
Rhapsody Espana.. dee 


.. Saint-Saéns 
. Massenet 

ooo kdeat 
Beethoven 

.. Chabrier 


Although it was officially announced that last week would be 
the end of the season, the management, in view of the warm 
weather and the large attendance, wisely concluded to give a 
short supplementary season until next Sunday evening, with 
the exception of Tuesday and Wednesday. 

The American composers’ night was hardly a representative 
night, as all the names, with the exception of Shelley, are not 
our programs. Nevertheless, there was 
The two marches of Boekel- 
mann and Dossert were enjoyable if not particularly striking. 

The romance for horn and orchestra, by Mueller, albeit 


familiar ones on 
some treditable music heard. 


well played, was lacking in variety and was not very effective. 

The selections by Gori and Cheshire were two sugar coated 
morsels of the ‘* Toulon ”’ specimen of music making. 

Robert Thallon’s gavotte was about as pleasing and piquanta 
bit of writing as could be heard anywhere. Unpretentious, it 
nevertheless instantly attracts attention by the freshness and 
cleverness with which the worn out gavotte form is treated. 
Mr. Pratt’s ‘‘ Court Minuett” is a trifle stiff, stately and also 
a litue tiresome. 

Harry Rowe Shelley was heard to advantage in his frag- 
ment of ballet music, ‘‘The Temptation,” which is rhythmic- 
ally bright, and it is full of color and grace. 

Mr, Shelley is by all odds one of the strongest of our young 


American school of composers, which is as yet in short 
clothes. 

Carl Venth, of whom mention has been made before in 
Tue Musica Courter, is a talented composer, and the three 
selections, which he very ably conducted himself, revealed 
him as having a thorough and comprehensive knowledge of 
orchestration, something definite to say and saying it well. 
The prelude was a particularly striking piece of work, 

Mr. Prochazka’s too short but effective scherzino, while be- 
ing slightly reminiscent, was clever and catching and should 
be heard again. 

. Mr. Anton Seidl, who, by the way, announces his intention 
of becoming an American citizen, deserves infinite credit for 
his efforts to give American composers a chance to be heard. 


SCHUBERT'S BODY TO BE EXHUMED.—The body of 
Schubert will be exhumed on September 14 and transferred to 


a final resting place near that of Beethoven. Ceremonies 


similar to those attending the removal of the body of Beet- 





et Chatiment,” which is to be produced at the Odéon. 





hoven will be observed, 


A Pupil of Bowman. 
R. F. J. BENEDICT, accompanied by his little family, 
departed from the city last week to spend two or more years in 
travel and in the enjoyment of the musical advantages afforded by the Old 
World, Mr. Benedict's career thus far has been in some respects quite note- 
worthy. Four or fivé years ago he came to St. Louis from Lincoln, Neb., to 
consult with E. M. Bowman, then a resident here, but now of New York, in 
regard to the advisability of preparing himself for a musical career. He was 
then about nineteen years of age, and, with the exception of a few lessons on 
the reed organ, was entirely self-taught, and as a matter of course had an 
abundance of bad habits. During a few preliminary lessons Mr, Bowman 
sized the young man up, advised him to study music and consented to under- 
take his instruction. When it is considered that the success of a pianist gen- 
erally depends on the training which the hands and nervous system receive 
between the ages of eight and twenty, it will be seen what a risk was assumed 
by Mr. Bowman in advising a young man of nineteen years to begin a musi- 
cal education. 

However, under Mr, Bowman's careful and experienced training Mr. 
Benedict made such rapid progress that after four years of study he passed a 
brilliant examination both as organist and pianist with the accompanying 
theoretical branches, harmony, counterpoint, musical form and history, be- 
fore that highest and most impartial tribunal, the American College of 
Musicians, then sitting at Indianapolis, receiving a diploma in each depart- 
ment. Mr, Benedict was one of the two candidates (Miss Avis Blewett, of 
this city, being the other) who were p d by the e i , Dr. Wm, 
Mason, Dr. Louis Maas and Wm. H. Sherwood, to possess the best touch 
and to have the best general preparation among all who had presented them- 
selves for examination that year. By Mr. Bowman's advice Mr. Benedict 
now goes to Berlin bearing numerous letters from his teacher, and he ex- 
pects to study the piano with the famous Oscar Raif, the organ with the 
world-renowned August Haupt and advanced musical theory with other 
equally celebrated masters. Later he intends sojourning in Paris to study 
with Guilmant and others, and still later expects to spend some time in Lon- 
don. Mr. Benedict has served for the last two years or more St. George's 
and Union Methodist Episcopal churches in this city as organist and choir 
director, giving very general satisfaction in both particulars. He has taught 
a large class of pupils in the city, and besides gaining a large circle of friends, 
whose good wishes will follow him in his trip abroad, he has fully justified 
the judgment which his instructor evinced in advising him to enter on a 
musical career. Mr. and Mr. Benedict sail from New York for Rotterdam 
on the steamship Leerdam next Saturday.—St. Leuis ** Republican.”’ 











Philharmonic Concerts, Berlin. 
OR the grand Philharmonic concerts at Ber- 
lin, under Biilow’s direction, the following symphonies 

will be given: Beethoven, No. 4, B major; No. 6, F major 
(Pastorale), and No. 8, F major. Haydn, symphony, D 
major, Mozart, symphony, G minor; Schubert, grand C 
major symphony. These will be on the first program. Of 
newer symphonic works there will be given: Brahms’ Fourth 
Symphony, in E minor; Raff's Forest Symphony, Dvorak s 
newest symphony in F major (No. 3) for the first time; Dre- 
secke’s ‘‘Sinfonia Magica,” first time; Saint-Saéns’ last 
symphony, in C minor (No. 3), with organ, first time. 


More About Sullivan’s Unknown. 

UDOLPH ARONSON, said last Thursday ; 
‘‘We know no more about the scene of the opera 

than we have made public, and still believe that it is in Swe- 
den. We certainly ought to know more than reporters or cor- 
respondents can gather, and we have no new information, 
Sketches of Swedish costumes were sent for my guidance. 
We have received some few musical numbers, but the words 
do not give any clew to the locality. There are two or three 
choruses, a duet from the first act and a part of the finale of 
that act. The music is extremely taking and clever, and, I 
think, of a higher order than Sullivan has hitherto put in his 
operas. The duet is especially beautiful, and is sure to be 
caught up everywhere. I don’t believe we shall know any- 
thing more authentically about the opera until Mr. Barker, the 
Savoy stage manager, arrives. He was to start last Saturday, 
but all was not ready, and now he isto sail the end of this 
week. One thing in my opinion is certain, and that is the 
title is not the ‘Tower of London?’ That has been whis- 
pered about for nearly a year. The true title will not be sent 
over here till three or four days before the opening, and then 
it will be sent by cipher especially arranged for the purpose.” 








What Does it Mean? 

HAT do all the vague rumors in musical 

circles about the coming season at the Metropolitan 
Opera House mean? 
Some reports say that Malten is coming after all for a short 
season, also Niemann. 
Again we hear that only Wagner's earlier works will be 
heard, and that the Trilogy is to be shelved. 
Can this be possible ? 








BELLE COLEIN LoNDON.—Mrs. Belle Cole, the Amer- 
ican artist, has made a marked success at the popular con- 
certs in Covent Garden, and has been offered an engagement 
for every vacant night during the season. 
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THE NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


163 East 7Oth Street, New York. 
ALEXANDEKRK LAMBERT, Director. 





A thorough Musical education after the methods of the Conservatories 
of Berlin, Vienna and Leipsic. This College is also connected 
with a Seminary for the Training of Teachers, 


Specially Engaged for 1888-89, Herr Emil Fischer, from the 
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- Professional Cards. 


METROPOLITAN 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


21 East 14th Street, New York. 
The Most Select Musical School in the United States, 
ExcertTionaL ADVANTAGES: Voice, Pianoforte, Organ, 

Violin, Harmony and the Languages. 
Successful Musicians and eminent Teachers comprise 
the Faculty—atl actually employed at the Conser- 
vatory. Prominent among them are: 
Dup.iey Buck, Paoto Giorza, 
Avsert R,. Parsons, Cuirorp A. SCHMIDT, 
Harry Rowe SHectey, te ¥ Roserrts, Jr., 
SAMUEL P, WARREN, . A. RUSSELL. 
Applicants without musical pes not accepted. 
&@™ Send for 50 page circular. 
B. HAWLEY 
Musical Director. 








H. W. GREENE, Cc. 
_General Manager. 
AMERICAN CONSERVA’ r ORY OF 
MUSIC, 

Weber Music Hall, Chicago, Ill. 


free on application, 
JOHN J. 





Catalogue mailed 


HATTSTAEDT, Director, 


Mrs. W. WL SHERWOOD, 


For Concerts, Piano Recitals an¢ Piano Instruc- 
Address at her residence, 
288 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HELEN MAIGILL E, 
Concert Soprano. Lessons in Vocal Culture and 


the Art of Singing Studios, 427 sth Avenue, New 
York, '97 6th Avenue, Brooklyn, and Chickering Hall. 


ADOLF GLOSE, 
Pianist, Accompanist and Teacher. 


ing in Private. 
Address a10 East Tenth Street, New York. 


MAX TREUMANN, 


Baritone, Concert, Oratorio and Opera. Vocal! Cul- 
ture. 1427 Park ave., bet. 8oth & 81st sts.. New York. 


MLLE, ZELIA DE LUSSAN, 

Prima Donna Soprano. Concert ana ‘ratorio. 
Address Geo. W. Corsy, 23 East rath Street; or 
residence, 137 West oth Street, New York. 


Me. L. CAPPIANI, 


Voca Culture, 217 Second Avenue, New York. 


Mr. VICTOR HERBERT, 
VioLonceLL_o Virtvoso, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Solo 
work; also a limited number of Pupils. 
Address 217 Ww est 46th Street. 
CARL ALVES, 
Vocal Instructor, 
1646 Park Ave., near grst St, New York. 


MME. MURIO-CELLL 


Vocal eatin. 
No. 18 Irving Place. 


tion. 


Mrs. 


Accompany- 








Mr. GUSTAV L. BECKER, 


Pianist and Teacher, 
_™% Kast 8and Street, New York, 


MR. WIL LIAM COURTNEY, 
Concert Oratorio and Vocal Instruction. 
Address 27 Union Square, New York. 
ALBERT MORRIS BAGBY, 


Piano Instruction, 
Steinway Hall, New York. 


MICHAEL E BANNER, 


Violinist. Open for Engagements. 
225 East 8:st Street, New York. 


ACHIL LE ERRANI, 


Vocat Teacuer, 
21g East roth Street, New York 


Miss MARIE G. LUKSCH, 

From Vienna. Pupil of Marchesi. Instruction in 
Operatic and Concert Singing. Apply from 1:30 to 2 
P, M., at 130 East soth street, New York. 





ALBERT KUENZLEN, 


Violin Instruction and Ensemble eit Resi- 
dence, 738 Lexington Ave., New York 


J. F. VON DER HEIDE. 


Pianoforte, Violin and wy vn Instruction. 
Lessons in Ensemble Playing. Add 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


MISS NEALLY STEVENS, 


Concert Pianist, 
191 Dearborn Avenue, Chicago, Il. 








Mr. W. J. HALL, 


Concert PIAnIsT, 
Will accept engagements for Concerts and Re- 
citals; also a limited number %f Pupils. 
STEINWAY HALL, New York. 


Mug. CLARA BRINKERHOF F, 


Prima Donna Soprano. Concerts and Oratorio, 
Lessons in the Art of Singing. 
Address arg East 18th Street, New York, 


MADAME MARIE DAUSZ, 


Vocat Cutture. 
Address “Tue FLoripa,”’ t Second Avenue, 
or care of Steinway Hall, New York. 
JOHN BAYER, 


Piano Instruction. 
k. 





Address, Steinway Hall, New 





C! A CAP P a 
(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, dress: 
as Union Square, New York. 


HENRY STEPHEN CUTLER, 


Hotel Albemarle, Boston. 








NEW ENGLAND 


CONSERVATORY 


Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in 
ae FINE ARTS, ELOCUTION, LITER- 
RK, LANGU AGEs, PHYSICAL CUL- 
fu UNE AND TUNING. Tuition, $5 to $25 per term. 
Board and Room, including Steam Heat and Electric 
Light, $5 to $7.50 per week. a Illustrated Calendar, 
ae full information, addre 


TOURJEE, Director, ‘Franklin Sq., BOSTON. 





~<O___ CHARTERED IN 1865.4—e 


NEW YORE 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY AT 


No. 5 EAST 14th STREET, 


Third door east of Fifth Avenue, 
This Renowned School of Music, Elocution, Modern 
Languages, Drawing and Painting, offers to 
students unequaled advantages. 


L. 0. HARRISON, 


Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 





Manufacturer of 


CHURCH and CHAPEL 


[PE 
ORGANS, 


260 and 262 West 28th St., New York, 


NEAR EIGHTH AVENUE. 


OARDMAN 
& GRAY: 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 


Factory, 543, 545 & 547 Broadway 
ALBANY, N. ¥. 


FARRAND & VOTEY 


ORGAN CO., 
DETROIT, MICH. 


KNAI 


Grand. Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTES. 


These Instruments have been before the public for 
nearly fifty me and upon their excellence alone 
have attaine 


UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


Which establishes them as ha glen rd in Tene, 
Teuch, Workm Pp and 











Every Piano Furry WARRANTED FoR Five Years. 


WM. KNABE & CO. 


WAREROOMS: 
No. 112 Fifth Avenue Nem York. 
817 Market Space, Washington, D. C. 
204 & 206 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore. 





WITH THE 


OHASE PATENT SOUNDING BOARDS 
Are Unrivaled for Pure Quality of Tone. 
Catalogues and Price to the Trade Furnished on 
Application. 

FACTORY, 61, 63, 65, 67, 69,71 FRONT ST. 
OFFICE AND SALESROOM, 92 MONROE ST., 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 





CON SERVATORY OF MUSIC 


—AND— 


MUSIC TEACHERS’ SEMINARY, 


At Berlin, Germany, No. Sila Potsdamer Str. 


Proprietor and Director, XAVER SCHARWENKA, 
Royal Prussian Professor, Court Pianist. 


Commencement of the Fall Semester, October 1. Pupils received daily between 


4and 5 p.m. Good board and lodging at reasonable price to be had in the Conservatory 
Building and immediate neighborhood. 
PROF. XAVER SCHARWENKA, 


Imp. and Royal Court Pianist 





ESTABLISHED 1847. 


GEORGE GEMUNDER, 


— MAKER OF— 


Tae WORLD-RENOWNED VIOLINS 


(PUPIL OF VUILLAUME OF PARIS). 
His Emveror Violin (the Kaiser) achieved the Greatest Triumph in Violin Making. 
a v oii PHILA DELPHIA, 1876. 
K, 1853. 


Mal tcc.» | GREATEST SUCCESS |... Seo 


BALTIMORE. 
PA NEW ORLEANS, 1884-1885 


RS et ae 1870, (Not competing.) 
VIENNA, 1873. | LONDON, 1885. 


NEW YORK SALESROOM: GEORGE GEMUNDER, Jr.’ =s VIOLIN STUDIO, No. 27 UNION SQUARE. 





Wherever Exhibited. 


ASTORIA, NW. ‘XY. 


| Norm.—Not connected with any other establishment 
of a similar name. 


Artistic Repairing and Recnecirestion, 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 








agra e / 
erreans 


BASLE TON, PA. 
@" For Price and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


- PIANO = ORGAN WORKS, 





Fair Dealing, 


O O D Pp B Full Count. 
&s 
oe S 


Promptitude, 
Accuracy. 


“oe 


' 


Pine ESTABLISHMENT. 


AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, PRINTING AND ART. 


S 





ADELAIDE EXHIBITION, 1881 — Two Special 
First and two First Degrees of Merit, two 
Gold and two Silver Medals. 

CINCINNATI INDUSTRIAL Expostrion, 
1882—Highest Award. 

New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver Medals, 
Highest Awards. 

CALCUTTA EXHIBITION, 1883—Silver Medal. 


Paris Exposrtron, 1878—Diploma of Honor. 

SypNEY INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION — 1879- 
1880—First and Special Degree of Merit ; 
also Second Degree of Merit. 

MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1880-1881 — Four First Orders of Merit, 
two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 

ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL CoTTon Exposi- 
TION, 1881—Highest Award. 


FINE CATALOGUE WORK A SPECIALTY. 


Iss 














7y IRCULARS, Pamphlets, Catalogues, Books, Newspapers and all kinds of work 
eh printed at moderate rates for good work. Photo engraved plates, ready for letter- 
press printing, by the best process, furnished in facsimile or reduced size, from an 
Send for 


ordinary proof sheet, pen sketch or photograph. Estimate. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD & CoO., 


Nos. 126 and 128 Duane Street, New York. 
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The Musical Courier. 


PUBLISHED EVERY WEDNESDAY. 
ESTABLISHED JANUARY, (880. 


No. 447. 


on (ineluding postage) invariably in advance. 
Yearly, #4.00; Foreign, 65.00; Single Copies, Ten Cents. 


Subscript 


RATES FOR ADVERTISING, 
PER INCH, 
Three Months ..%20,.00 | Nine Months. ..... ... ...860.00 
Six Months 40.00 | Twelve Months............ 30,00 
Advertisements for the current week must be handed in by 5 P. M. on 
nday 


All 
draft, 


remittances for subscriptions or advertising must be made by check, 
r money orders 





NEW YORK, WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1888. 





Mar OTTo FLORRSHEIM, 


BLUMENBERG & FLOERSHEIM, 


Editors and Proprietors, 


A. BLUMENBERG., 


Offices: No, 25 East 14th St., New York. 
CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 148 STATE STREET. 
JOHN E, HALL, Western Representative. 
AMERICAN OFFICE: Corner Wilton Avenue 
and Yonge Street, Toronto, Can. 

E. L. R 


BRITISH 


beERTS, Representative. 





AXIOMS FOR ADVERTISERS. 


—- + —— 


I. Do not pay your advertising in trade papers in ad- 
vance, 

EI. [Editors of trade papers who ask that their adver- 
tising bills be paid in advance have no money to con- 
duct their business. 

EEE. Their papers consequently have no income, no 
influence, no circulation, no resources, no power. 

EW. Should you refuse to pay their advertising bilis in 


advance, their papers would cease and, papers of 


that class have no value to advertisers. 





finished his mew palace, which has 


nstructi There are 400 rooms in the building, 
\ eat 127 gues rhe furniture of the state apart 
1 Ger nv Not t nteresting object in the palace 


from the Chicago ‘‘ Tribune,” and we are 
to state 


that the American piano referred 


is built 


W right here for the Mikado by Messrs. Stein- 
vay X Sons, 
- 
L. STONE, of Raleigh, N. C., the largest piano and 
J rgan dealer, is dead. He called at this office 
me months ago and was then apparently in the 
( of health, 
- 
SPECIAI the Boston “ Post,” from Lynn, last 
A Wednesday evening, stated that at 10:15 Mr. 
Oliver Dit was resting comfortably at the Lincoln 
ise, Swampscott. Mr. Ditson is a very sick man. 
- 
E acknowledge with pleasure the receipt of a hand- 
W ne photograph of Colonel Moore, of the Everett 
P Company, of Boston. The colonel is a gentleman 
rare accomplishments in various spheres, a man of 
t world and a philosopher. To his intellect and 
rey must be attributed the most rapid success that 
it tained in the line of piano manufacture, 
though the institution which has been created | 
leveloped by him is a most extensive one to-day, it 





y no means reached the pinnacle of its greatness; 





| piano manufacturer produced a new grand piano with 


STEINWAY FOR MAYOR. 
———_@——_—__——— 
To the Editor of the Herald: 

In the event cf the nomination of Mayor Hewitt for Governor the Dem- 
ocrats could scarcely find a better find a more popular and available candi- 
date for Mayor than William Steinway. His popularity with our German 
His Democracy and integrity are alike universally 

Horatio C. Kina. 


citizens is very great. 
recognized. 
New York, August 30, 1888. 
HE above appeared in the “ Herald” of Saturday. 
Itis an old suggestion, made several times and edi- 
torially by the Sun” on June 4, and reproduced in this 


paper on June 6. 


THE RETALIATION BILL. 


—_——_»___—_ 





N the strength of the President’s suggestion a bill 
was reported to the House of Representatives by 
the Committee on Foreign Affairs last Thurday which 
provides that the President shall have power to “sus- 
pend, in whole or in part, the transportation across the 
territory of the United States, in bond and without the 
payment of duty, of goods, wares and merchandise im- 
ported or exported from any foreign country from or to 
the British Dominions in North America.” 

The papers are full of discussion of the matter, and 
our readers are in consequence conversant with what it 
signifies. It may pass the House and it may never pass 
the Senate, and yet certain Republican papers suggest, 
for peculiar reasons, that the Senate should pass it. We 
are not bent upon discussing this matter in a general 
way at all, but simply to state that should it become a 
law it would effect very seriously the importation of 
German pianos into Canada. Many German pianos are 
imported into Canada in bond via the railroad lines that 
pass through certain sections of the United States. 
Some of these imstruments go as far as British Co- 
lumbia, and we have before us the advertisement of 
C. A. Lombard & Co., Victoria, British Columbia, which 
speaks of the Rénisch pianos, made in Dresden. Other 
German piano manufacturers sell their instruments in 
Canada, and the passage of this law would be a serious 
blow tothem. If the United States duty would have to 
be paid on top of the Canadian duty the invoice price of 
every piano would be increased 25 per cent., and we 
know what that means. 





THE EMPTY PLATE. 





INCE the introduction of the full iron plate in pianos 

in this country, especially when we take into con- 
sideration how long the full iron plate has now been in 
use, very few persons at all interested in music, and es- 
pecially in pianos, have been ignorant of this fundamen- 
tal principle in the construction of the instrument. 
There have been highly interesting discussions, which 
have continued to the present day, of this feature in 
piano construction, yet the fact of the existence of the 
full iron plate is, of course, unquestioned. There it is. 
And yet we pick up a paper published in the interest of 
the music trade of the United States, as its editor says, 
and see an article about a new grand piano—and a very 
fine piane it is, too—in which description he most sol- 
emnly and earnestly says that, in addition to other fine 
qualities, this new grand piano has “a full plate.” Of 
course we may all along been mistaken in our estimate 
of the intelligence the editors of these so-called music 
trade papers possess in their innermost minds. Some 
of them, to whom we may have attributed the darkest 
ignorance on the subject of pianos and piano construc- 
tion, may really be the owners of the most valuable in- 
formation upon the subject—information due to great 
researches made by them. They may have discussed 
this question of piano construction during all those 
days and hours when they were not occupied in collect- 
ing their bills for the new quarter of advertising before 
the old quarter of advertising had expired. During 
these days and hours—lonely, to be sure—they may 
have devoted their time to a thorough study of the 
piano, its mechanism and construction. No wonder that 
to them, then, a piano recently completed, and especially 
a new grand piano, has “a full plate.” A full plate has 
been for many years a rare thing with them. Hada 


an empty plate this would have been so ordinary 


trade papers who are so 
the study of the instruments they describe, that 
they would have made no comment upon it. The gen- 
tleman, however, who made this new grand piano 
referred to never believed in the theory of the empty 
plate. The full iron plate is found in all his pianos, and 
they are among the most successful instruments that 
have in recent years been put upon the market. For a 
first attempt at grand piano construction we unhesi- 
tatingly admit that his new grand piano is a remarkable 
success and shows that he is a piano builder of unusual 
ability. Of course the editors of these music trade 
papers, our friends referred to, while they admit that 
this new grand piano possesses all the merits we claim 
for it, cannot recover from their surprise at finding a 
full plate, and in fact do not hesitate to tell the music 
trade when they do find a full plate. They don’t go 
into any special details in describing or even attempts 
at describing all about the full plate. Oh, no! neither 
its size, nor its weight, nor its contents, nor its strength, 
and especially not its power of resistance—none of these 
elements of a full plate are even hinted at by our friends 
the editors of the music trade papers, who have been 
engaged in years past in investigations of the empty 
plate. They simply stated, and, to prove their tremen- 
dous astonishment. they reiterate the statement, that 
finally, after years of study and sleepless nights, they 
have at last found a full plate. 


devotedly attached to 


But to be serious, is it not ridiculous to find it printed 
in a music trade paper published in the city of New 
York A. D. 1888, in a description of a new grand piano 
of such merits that it is sure to make an impression, a 
statement to the effect that this instrument has a “ full 
plate?"’ There can be no value attached to anything 
that is printed under the auspices of a man or men 
who make the very productions of the trade which 
they claim is represented by their papers ridiculous and 
absurd in the eyes of nearly everyone who happens to 
read them. We have already met dozens of people, and 
especially competitors, who had their hearty laugh, not 
only over the description referred to, but also over the 
weekly ebullitions of rot and ignorance printed in these 
sheets. Will the day not come when piano and organ 
manufacturers who value their instruments, who en- 
deavor to improve and increase their commercial value, 
can see the absolute absurdity of the present process of 
music trade journalism? Isn't it childlike and in some re- 
spects pitiful to receive the editor of one of these music 
trade papers in your factory and walk through it and 
talk seriously about piano construction and organ con- 
struction, and feel conscious all the time that you are 
talking to an individual who doesn’t know the differ- 
rence between tune and tone; who can’t tell you the 
name of the wood your sounding-board is made of ; 
who can’t tell what the principle of the reed organ is ; 
who can't tell you whether a piano has 6 octaves or 
7? Isn't it childlike to talk to such an ignoramus in 
seriousness and expect him to tell you or write for your 
patrons a single intelligible phrase or sentence on the 
great subject of tone and its application to the manu- 
facture of musical instruments? Isn't it childlike to ex- 
pect to do a large business with important dealers when 
you can’t expect these dealers to believe a single line, 
much less article, describing an instrument you make, 
when the article is printed in one of these papers? It is 
very well known now all over this big land that the 
dealers of capital and intelligence are aware of the fact 
that the editors of these trade papers referred to are in 
the darkest kind of ignorance on the subject and can 
therefore not write any intelligent article about pianos 
or organs or any other musical instruments. As far as 
THE MusIcAL COURIER is concerned we aly.ays have 
and still do believe in the full plate, and in conse- 
quence will not publish seriously a statement to the 
effect than any piano now built is built without a full 
plate. It makes no difference whether this plate covers 
the pin block or not. There is no necessity for one in- 
telligent man in the piano trade to tell another intelli- 
gent man in the piano trade that the pianos that are 
made here have a full plate. You might as well attemot 
to reason with them that the new piano had a key- 
board or strings or hammers that strike the strings and 
produce vibration, But hold up! we are giving these 


editors a rudimentary lesson in piano construction, and 








has he 








a phenomenon to our friends, the editors of music 





we don’t propose to do that to-day. 


THE MUSICAL COURIER. a pole 
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Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
bility and finish. Have the indorse- 
ment of all leading artists. 











The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 
Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 
edged by the highest musical authori- 
ties, and the demand for them is as 
steadily increasing as their merits are 
becoming more extensively known. 


SOHMER & CO., Realssstncracieeeat 149 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 


NEW ENGLAND PIANOS. 


Woted for their Fine Quality of Tone and Superior Finish. 


“a"" NEW ENGLAND PIANO CO., 32 George St. Boston, Mass. 
KRAKAUER BROS. 


A OS aa 7 SST MANUFACTURERS OF FINE GRADE 


WAREROOMS : 


Uprights in Latest Styles and Beautiful Designs. eee! | 40 Union Square, New York. 


FACTORY : 729 AND 731 FIRST AVE. 


















































FA CTORIES AT DERBY, CONN. 


New York Wabi 103 East Fourteenth Street. 


Western Warerooms and Offices, No. 148 State Street, Chicago, Ill. } 2 STS. GRGAN G 
D eer 


EVERY DEALER SHOULD EXAMINE THESE PIANOS AND GET PRICES. 


THe STHRILING CO. 














AGENTS | DECKER & SON, THE BL 


because they are matchless 


ronest,Gret-ciamsinatruments| GYONA, Square and Upright Pianofortes, | in veswancs. swestuess ana 


for which a fancy price is not WITH COMPOSITION METALLIC FRAMES AND DUPLEX SINGING BRIDGE. power of their capacity to 
charged _to cover heavy ad- Factory and Warerooms, Nos. 1550 to 1554 Third Avenue, New York. outlast any other make of 
vertising expenses. Sr EAT TEM, ATT, Pianos, 


RELIABLE CARPENTER. ORGANS. 


BRATTLEBORO, VT., U.S. A. 
SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. E. P. CARPENTER COMPANY. 


FISCHER J, & C, FISCHER PIANOS, 


EST? [e40., 
p ‘ | GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 















































73,000 
415, 417, 419, 421, 423, 425 & 427 W. 28th Street, New York. ¢ “ow muss, 


3 OFFICES AND WAREROOMS: c=. 
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THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








IS IT WRONG? 





S it wrong for a newspaper to pursue a fraudulent 
| practice and expose it to its readers, such fraudulent 
practice as the sale of pianos and organs under false 
pretenses—the sale of stencil grand pianos or organs? 
Is it wrong? 

II. Is it wrong for a newspaper to state that the Lud- 
den & Bates Southern Music House are publishing a 
falsehood when they assert that they can sell a “strictly 
first-class” piano for $325 at $2a week? Think of the 
many Southern firms who sell really first-class pianos 
for $500, $600, $700, $800 and upward! How can they do 
a false advertisement as that of 
Is it wrong for 


business when such 
Ludden & Bates is spread broadcast? 
this paper to expose the unworthy trick ? 
II! 
the public good that a large and important firm is in 
danger of being paralyzed on account of its manager ? 
Is it wrong to publish what has long since been public 
property, and thus help to avert a possible danger ? Is it 
wrong to expose monumental mismanagement, the re- 
sult of which is the reduction of production within five 
years of from 3,800 pianos a year to about one-third of 
that number a year? 
management, the result of which throws hundreds of 
workmen uselessly out of work? Is it wrong to expose 
mismanagement that permits workmen to go about with 
eight weeks’ pay due them and that permits $40,000 on 
Is it wrong ? 


Is it wrong for a newspaper like this to state for 


Is it wrong to expose such mis- 


the fire insurance of the factory to lapse ? 
Is it wrong to expose mismanagement that engages the 
services of a notorious bully and kleptomaniac to go 
about the land with swagger and fasehood, a represent- 
ative of the disgrace of the trade? Is it wrong? 

IV. Is it wrong for a trade paper like this to deny an 
announcement of the Guild Piano Company, of Boston, 
when that concern states that it is producing 12 to 15 
pianos a week? Within a year after we denounced this 
falsehood comes the statement that the business is for 
sale. Was it wrong, then, to deny the 12 to 15 piano 
story ? 

V. Is it wrong for this paper to expose every step taken 
by such an individual as Swick, of Paterson? Here isa 
fellow who is flooding the country with circulars in 
which the prices of pianos are boldly printed at the low- 
est figures—figures the dissemination of which act as a 
direct damage to the whole trade, for the readers of the 
prices have no idea of the low grade pianos made by 
Swick. It is wrong to expose this outrage upon the 
decent trade? Is it wrong ? 

VI. Is it wrong for a paper like this to say that no man 
should attempt to sell his pianos on the strength of an- 
other firm's reputation, because he happened at one 
time to have been an employé of that firm? Because 
at one time he worked for a firm he now claims that 
their product was the result of his brains, and on the 
strength of such a foolish statement he attempts to do 
business. Is it wrong to denounce such a system? Is 
it wrong? 

VII. Is it wrong for a paper like this to say that if 
Horrors Waters & Co, sell 100 pianos a month and make 
40 to 50, some of those sold must be stencil pianos? 
Only last Sunday the advertisements by this firm in the 
dailies state that they will sell 100 “ Waters ” pianos 
They cannot make one-half that number ; 
The whole his- 
tory of several members of this house justifies anyone 
Old Horace has been a 
Gil- 
bert in Boston until he passed his affairs into the hands 
of stenciler T. Leeds Waters—T. Leeds, a big fraud. Is 
it wrong to expose this state of affairs in this paper ? 


this month. 
consequently they sell stencil pianos. 


in suspecting a stencil racket. 


stenciler all his life, from the time he met Deacon 


Is it wrong ? 

VIII. Is it wrong for a paper like this boldly to step 
forward and deny the statement of Hardman, Peck & 
Co. when they say that they will sell (having made all 
it wrong to 
known that 
number ap- 


arrangements) 3,500 pianos in 1888? Is 
deny this, especially when it is generally 
the factory of the firm cannot make any 
proximate to 3,500, and when it is also that 
there is no such demand for Hardman pianos? Is it 
wrong? What no Hardman 
pianos in the face of such a statement shown by the 
agents of Hardman, Peck & Co.? The dealer is help- 
less. No, he is not. He simply shows THE MUSICAL 
COURIER and the truth comes to light, and the pur- 


known 


can dealers do who sell 


is made to understand how the statement was 
This is only one reason why the dealers 
It prints the truth 


Is it wrong when Hardman, Peck 


chaser 
concocted. 
use this paper. for or against. Is 
it wrong to print it ? 
& Co. senda grand piano to the new concert hall at 


Brighton Beach, a grand piano upon which they expect 





artists to play, and it proves so poor an instrument that 
the New York “ Tribune” says of it: 

A musical delight of a high order was afforded by the one new composi- 
tion on the program of the same concert. This was a piano concerto, 
composed and played by Mr. R. Burmeister, of Baltimore. Mr. Burmeister 
is a musician of refined tastes and lofty ideals. He is also a pianist of rare 
powers, His concerto was an agreeable surprise, and we would be glad 
to hear it again, under more favorable circumstances, in one of our con- 
cert rooms next season. 

It is a thoroughly noble and consistently beautiful work in thought and 
manner, meeting in a considerable degree the highest definition of a con- 
It shows off the instrument and the player to advantage, and yet 
keeps ever present the idea that the music 1s beautiful for its own sake. 
It was splendidly played and well accompanied. 


The “ Tribune,” one of the fairest of dailies, says that 
the work performed “should be heard under more fa- 
vorable circumstances.” We ask, when Hardman, Peck 
& Co. send such a grand piano, is it wrong for us to say 
Is it wrong for us, after we have been investi- 


certo, 


so, too? 
gating and playing upon and listening in. private and in 
public to all kinds of grand pianos for a score of years, 
and after having made a special study of it, knowing 
whereof we speak, is it wrong for us to speak the truth 
and say that the Hardman grand used there is musi- 
cally worthless? Is it wrong? Can we state that itisa 
good piano when it is positively bad? Can we remain 
silent when itis bad? Isit wrong tostate that it is bad ? 
Is it not the fault of the firm that made it? Did they 
not know that there are some musical judges engaged in 
the line of music trade journalism? Did they think 
that everybody in the line of music trade journalism was 
a fraud, a failure or a fool? If they thought all this it 
was their mistake. Was it wrong for us to print our 
true opinion? Is it wrong? 

IX. Is it wrong when an inquiry comes to this office 
that a paper like this replies to it truthfully? Is it 
wrong, when we are asked whether the Stuyvesant pi- 
ano is made by Wheelock & Co,, that we reply to the 
effect that the parties engaged in the manufacture of 
the Wheelock piano are also interested in the Stuy- 
vesant piano? What other reply is possible unless it 
be a false one? Can we suppress such inquiries? May 
they not emanate from the very concerns themselves? 
Is it wrong to reply with the truth? Is it wrong? 

X. Is u wrong for a paper like this to state that it is 
a blunder and worse than a blunder for a concern such 
as the Henry F. Miller & Sons Piano Company, of Bos- 
ton, to claim that the actions in their pianos are made 
by them? For years past the honorable piano firms of 
Boston have been complaining that the retail customers 
who visit the piano warerooms have been told by the 
Millers that their concern was the only one in Boston 
that make their actions and that customers could con- 
vince themselves of this by simply asking in all other 
warerooms, ‘“‘ Whose actions are in these pianos ?”’ what- 
ever pianos they may be—a neat, hypocritical device. 
The honorable firms being asked such a question would 
naturally inquire into it, and with the above result, 
Of course it is not the province of this paper to ad- 
or suggest to the Millers how to conduct 
their business. There was aman named Schultz, who 
was in San Francisco in the days of the Argonauts, and 
who many years afterward, on his return to the East, 
used to tell people how, when sheritf of San Francisco, 
he bodily lifted a half dozen refractory miners out of 
He told this story so often that finally he 
believed it himself that he had been sheriff of San 
Francisco. So it is with the Millers. Some years ago 
they told one of the editors of this paper that they made 
their actions. They may believe it themselves, but that 
does not alter the case. The Boston piano trade had to 
be defended in some shape, and the medium was THE 
MusiIcAL COURIER. Was it wrong, then, for this paper 
to open the Miller carbuncle and expose such a rotten 
state of affairs? Was it wrong? 

XI. Is it wrong for this paper to state that all the 
concerns in Washington (N.G.) who claim to be piano 
manufacturers are frauds? There are no pianos built in 
Washington (N.G.). Is it wrong to print the truth? 

XII. Is it wrong for this paper to say that it has no 
faith in George W. Carter, George M. Guild, Daniel F. 
Beatty, ef a/.? Is it wrong? 


vise 


the office. 





Stencil Inquiry. 
W E have received the following from Ne- 
braska : 
Editors Musical Courier : 

GenTLeMEN—Will you kindly advise me as to the origin of the ‘‘ Morris” 
piano (Daniel Morris). Is there a manufacturing concern by this name, 
and if so, may I ask about where it ranks with the better known houses? 
I have not seen any of the instruments, have simply heard of them, and 
desire the above information if you feel disposed to give it. 

Very truly yours, J. C. MiLier, 
Lincoin, Neb., August 17, 1888, Box 87. 

Daniel Morris manufactures pianos in Boston. If the name 
of Daniel Morris is on the piano it is legitimate. The ‘‘ Morris” 
piano we know nothing of unless marked as aforesaid. We 
could tell all about it if we could see the instrument, 





CHICAGO. 
Latest from Our Chicago Representative. 








Curcaco Orrice Musicat Courter, ) 
148 STATE-ST., ~ 
Cuicaco, September 1, 1888. | 
HE sixteenth annual exhibition of the Inter- 
state Industrial Exposition of Chicago begins here next 
Wednesday, and will run until October 20. 

Business here has been excellent, and the out of town 
dealers have been in the city by the score and have ordered 
goods freely. There does not seem to be any lack of confi- 
dence in future business whatever, and there is no reason why 
there should be, with the exception of political excitement, 
and even that does not appear to be running high at present. 

We have not been able to learn anything more relating to 
the E. G. Newell Company business. Mr. Newell is still in 
the East, but is likely to be back next week. 

Mr. William Lewis has incorporated a company to be called 
the William Lewis Music Company. The capital stock is 
small, but sufficient for the business, as they do not expect to 
do a wholesale trade. 

Mr. I. N. Camp sails to-day for the United States, according 
to previous arrangement, and, after a brief stay in the East and 
perhaps a visit to the Estey Company in Vermont, will arrive 
in Chicago by September 15. 

Mr. Harry M. Lay, salesman for Messrs. Estey & Camp, is 
to be married Thursday, September 6, to Miss Della A. Lehr, 
of Laporte, Ind. 

Mr. Charles C. Curtiss, the efficient manager of the Weber 
concern, will, about the middle of the month, visit some of 
the principal agencies of the house throughout the West. Mr. 
Curtiss says they are all doing a sound, conservative business, 
and is proud to say that the Weber pianos are as well repre- 
sented by as fine a body of agents as any concern in the 
country. 

Mr. E. J. Buell, who is personally known to us as a con- 
servative and independent agent, and who has done business 
in San Diego, Cal., for years, has been forced to make an as- 
signment for the reason that his creditors made demands 
which the dullness of trade and the difficulty of making collec- 
tions prevented him from meeting. Mr, Buell’s credit has 
always been good, and the probabilities are that his assets 
will considerably more than meet his obligations. 

Mr. John J. Connell, who has been for five years with the 
Root & Sons Music Company, of this city, has taken a posi- 
tion with Mr. John C. Haynes, of Boston. 

Mr. A. de Anguera, wife and daughter returned to the city 
this week from a pleasant vacation in the neighborhood of the 
Thousand Islands. Mr. Anguera reports a land office busi- 
ness for the Shoninger piano. 

Messrs. Bollman Brothers, of St. Louis, have examined the 
Bush & Gerts pianos, of this city, and are much pleased with 
them. 

Messrs Chase Brothers, of Grand Rapids, Mich., write us 
that they have spent a good round sum on their recent pur- 
chase of additional factory property, and claim to have a fac- 
tory now second to none. Their capacity is by their recent 
addition just doubled. The demand has kept pace with their 
capacity, and their trade in Michigan is very large. 

Both the old and the new opera houses of Mexico, Mo., 
have recently purchased Haines Brothers pianos. Mr. Ferris, 
the owner of the new opera house, allows his fellow towns- 
people the free use of it when it is not rented. 

Story & Clark’s half circle Modern Ideal No. 2 organ is hav- 
ing a remarkable and splendid sale. 

Mr. C. A. Gerold, one of the oldest piano manufacturers in 
the city, is having a remarkable retail trade, fully up to his 
capacity, and his pianos are well worthy of the demand. 

Messrs. C. A. Smith & Co. are having an excellent demand 
for their pianos and could do far more than they do, but Mr. 
Smith believes in making haste slowly. 

Mr. J. R. Mason, manager for the Sterling Company, re- 
turned Wednesday of this week and brought with him from the 
factory five photographs of new styles of Sterling organs, 
which, judging from appearances, will make glad the hearts of 
their dealers. A magnificent Style G piano in antique oak is 
the latest thing in their pianos. It is truly an elegant produc- 
tion. Nothing slow about the Sterling Company. 

The early closing of music houses in this city ceases with to- 
day for this season. 








“cs . ” 
The ~ Tribune” Rather Late. 
HE following item appeared in the “ Tribune ” 
of last Sunday, September 2: 

New Beprorp, September 1 (Special).—The Nickerson Piano Company 
was organized under the laws of Maine yesterday, with a capital of 
$100,000; par value of shares, $5. The company will do business in this 
city. William Lewis is president; Frank R. Hadley, treasurer, and Will- 
iam Lewis, Wendall H. Cobb, H. B. Nickerson and James C. Stafford, 
directors. 

This information, with full details, except new date, was 
published in THr MusicaL Courier of May 30. It is now in 
order for our lively contemporaries to print it, unless their 
space is taken up with puffs. A member of one of the largest 
retail firms in the North said to us a few days ago: ‘‘ We are 
simply disgusted with this slush known as puffery with which 
music trade papers treat us. We don’t take any stock in it 
anyhow. Our wants consist of news, information and articles 
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‘WEBER, WEBER 


Grand, ee and Upright 


PIANOS 


WAREROOMS ; 


Fifth Ave., cor. of V7. Sisxteenth St., 
4+NEW + YORK.+ 
MANUFACTORIES;: 

121, 123, 125, 127 Seventh Avenue, 

147, 149, 151, 153, 155, 157, 159, 161, 163, 165 West 17th Street, 
+NEW + YORK.’ 

BRANCH: 


WEBER MUSIC HALL, Wabash Ave., corner Jackson St., CHICAGO. 


“CROWN” ORGANS, 


For Church and Parlor use. 
MANUFACTURED &Y 


GHO:. BB. BEIT, 
281 to 289 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO, III. 
ee" SEND FOR PRICES AND CIRCULARS. 


BAUS & COMPANY, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 

















“INCOMPARABLE” BAUS PIANOS. — — ae 


FACTORY: 


558 to 557 West 30th Street, New York. 





125 to 135 Raymond St., 


BROOKLYN, N.Y 


MERIDEN, CT., 
uu. S: A. 
Seo ATION OF 
Chprray, meciAeLL 
and EXOFRIENCE oF 
ANY ORGAN COMPANY 
IN THE WORLD. 
ORGANS 


aammeter ik FOR 
RAPIDITY OF ACTION 


ye 


SEND FORA 
CATALOGUE 


/@ASMITH & CO. 


WHOLESALE MANUFACTURERS 


Upright + Pianos. 


OFFICE AND FACTORY: 


to the M. f 


171 Broadway. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


ls 


Brooklyn. 





Address all New York 


AT Seo on. 
CHICAGO, ILL., 
| 210 State Street. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 
YET LTT TT CTE EEE 


| 





Brapeury Music Hatt, j 
290 & 292 Fulton St., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y 





CONSERVATORY, LEIPZIG. 


Young Lady ey seowvet. Terms (Board 
Lodging, Fees, &c ). $500 per Year. 

Also a limited number of younc girls for general 
education, 

German taught and spoken in residence. 

New York, Syracuse, Toronto (Can.), Ottawa 
Can.), Leipzig Dupaswieh. et Berlin references. 


For fata BH hy 
Mrs ER LAMPMAN 
K6rner Strasse 27, er ) 
Leirzic, Gramany, 


149 and 151 Superior Street, 
GCEICAGHO, 








This 


C. A. GEROLD, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANGS, 


Nos. 63 and 65 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 





THE WHOLESALE TRADE WILL DO WELL TO EXAMINE THESE REMARKABLE PIANOS. 


M.P. MOLLER PIPE ORGAN v0. 


HAGERSTOWN, MD., 





Manufacturers of 


PIPESREED ORGANS |i 


Of the Highest Grade, 


FROM SMALL PARLOR PIPE TO THE LARGEST 
CHURCH AND CONCERT ORGANS. 


Organists and Agents please send for Catalogue and Keferences. 








Fe Siperior i 
P others in tone and fi fins = 
~ PROMINENT ARTISTS 
j Fis, recommend iis Firm ie 
ZiceAist tic Re 2 eS 











Cea 2 


ne ~ Cooper Institute 


——- 


PIANO. 


A Piano that every Dealer should Handle. 














te PORATED 1885. 


Thoroughly constructed, attractive in appearance, bril- 
liant in tone, reasonable in price, fully warranted. 


APPLY FOR TEKRITORY TO THE 


SCHUBERT PIANO COMPANY, 
PETER DUFFY, President, 
s > - Factory : 542 and 544 W. Fortieth St., 
building - by el ad ai a ively NEW VToRK. 





WM. ROHLFING & CO., 


— DIRECT IMPORTERS OF — 


FORHKBIGN «MUSIC, 


Inclading Edition “ Peters,” ‘‘ Andre,”’ and all Standard Editions. 
Publishers of Edition ‘* Rohlfing.”’ 


@@™ The Trade throughout the United States and Canada supplied at Lowest Trade Prices. 
Write for terms and Catalogues to 


WM. ROHLFING & CO. Milwaukese, Wis. 








NEWMAN BROS. ORGANS, 


38 & 40 South Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE PATENT PIPE SWELL 
Produces finer Crescendos than can be obtained in any other organ 
in the market. 
JACK HAYNES, General Manager for the New England, Middle 
and Southern States, also the Continent of Europe. 
Dealers who are in the City should visit the New York Warerooms 
and examine chese organs. 


}) JACK HAYNES, 24 Union Square, New York. 
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of general interest.” This is just the kind of reading matter 


this paper is offering the music trade every week. Let the 


good work go on. 


Mr. W. F. Boothe. 
fe 


Tue Musica. Courter of last week we pub- 


lished an item of interest in which the name of Mr. 
Boothe, of Philadelphia, was mentioned. This gentleman has 
since been in New York, and we are enabled to give particu- 
lars of a recent important transaction negotiated through him 


in Philadelphia that will add another to the list of large piano 
and organ dealers in that city. The name of the firm, with 
Mr. Boothe at its head, will be Boothe, Anderson & Co., and 
they have taken the floor No, 1416 Chestnut street, in the 
Hazeltine Building, a structure which has just been completed 
and is considered one of the most attractive of recent archi- 
tectura! marvels in Philadelphia. The firm expect to occupy 
their rooms in a few weeks. Mr. Boothe was not prepared to 
tell us the final details of the machine he has set in motion— 
that is, the names of the instruments the new firm is to repre- 
That the firm will represent an important line of 
Although a young 
in 


sent, Xc. 
pianos and organs there is no question. 
man Mr. Boothe has 
various capacities in the piano and organ trade in the city of 
He is musically and mechanically intelligent, 
sell musical instruments 


for many years been engaged 


Philadelphia. 
and therefore 
with better facilities than many others who, in place of study- 


can select, test and 


ng, have neglected the instruments. 


H. W. Hollenberg Under a Cloud. 





berg, the veteran piano and music dealer of Memphis, | 

Tenn., has for some time past been employed as piano sales- | 
man by F. A. North & Co., of Philadelphia, but as he had 
been far from satisfactory in many particulars they gave him | 
notice that they would not require his services after Septem- 
ber 1. They had kindly furnished him with the use of a fine 
Conover piano, which he said he would probably buy if he 
remained with the firm, as he was to receive quite a large sum 
f money from the settlement of his father’s business, in which 

About the time Mr. Hollenberg’s engage- 


H W. HOLLENBERG, son of H. G. Hollen- 


he was interested. 
ment was up the firm asked him what he intended to do about 
the piano, and he said he expected to buy it and that he was 
to receive a remittance on Tuesday of this week, when he 
yuld for full. A day or two afterward, however, 


they learned that he had sold the piano for $150 to a neighbor 


we it in 


pay 


and pocketed the money. Of course, the loss will fall on the 


purchaser, as, being a leased instrument, Hollenberg had no 


title to it - ans 
From Collins & Armstrong. 
Cuicaco, IL, August 26, 1888, 
Adit Vusical Courier, New York: 
GENTLEMEN —Replying to above sent by ‘* Traveler ” (a cor- 


respondent doubtless wishing to do us an injury through your 


paper), we can say he has succeeded in misrepresenting us. 





First, we have the agency for Texas and Louisiana for 6 
pianos and 3 organs of the leading makes. 

He indirectly places us in the stencil procession, to which 
we do not belong. We heartily approve of the firm stand of 
THE MusicaL Courter on that point. We do an extensive 
trade throughout our territory, and we are both proud and 
happy to say we enjoy an enviable reputation as music deal- 
Our yearly sales amount to hundreds, both in pianos 
and organs, As to the ‘‘McNair” sale we sold out a few 
small goods for part cash and balance note to Mr. McNair, 
who is a genuine gentleman; but owing to some outside 
business of his he was not able to meet notes at maturity, 
and at his request we made a change of agency and relieved 
him of responsibility and stock of pianos and organs. 

We presume “ Traveler” is one of our jealous competitors, 
but would suggest to him that success is not achieved by mis- 
With best wishes we remain, 

Cotiins & ARMSTRONG. 


ers. 


representation. 
Yours truly, 


The article referred to by Collins & Armstrong was this : 
Da.vas, Tex., August 17, 1888, 

Collins & Armstrong have, apparently, the agency for the State of 
Texas for two pianos, and till lately had their headquarters at the flourish- 
ing townot Waco; but to save themselves from loss on the failure of a 
sub-agent they moved some months ago to Fort Worth, “selling out *'— 
whatever that may mean—toa young man named J. W. McNair. When 
there is a selling out of any sort one expects some pa | to change hands, 
but where the stock is purely one of consignment such unnecessary for- 
malities are dispensed with ; so Collins & Armstrong sold out to Mr. Mc- 
Nair. The factories consigned pianos to Collins & Armstrong, and Collins 
& Armstrong consigned them to the Waco sub-agent—at least that was 
the theory. In practice, however, it was different, for the Waco sub- 
agent, as near as we can learn, had much larger consignments of promises 
than of pianos, and at the end of three or four months determined to 
* sell out’’ in his turn. He has accordingly retired, and a new Waco sub- 
agent is to take his place. He is a young man of some idea of the fitness 
of things, and he had a dim perception that it did not comport to see a 
room large enough for 30 pianos with only one in it, and that only a little 
one, as the young lady pleaded in extenuation of her nameless baby. But 
talking of nameless things reminds me that I have often been asked why 
itis that reputable dealers frequently have their own names stenciled on 
the cheapest and worst pianos they sell. If it 1s “ an advertisement ”’ it 
is surely a bad one to have one's name associated with wretched trash. A 
friend of mine, who is a traveling s:lesman and whose house carries 
some of the finest instruments in the cogntry, utterly refuses to sell their 
stencil piano, and I actually think the house respects him for it. 

TRAVELER. 


As we thought that our correspondent might be mistaken we 
purposely gave it this heading: ‘‘ Probably Collins & Arm- 
strong Were Glad to Get Rid of the Branch,” which showed 
that we had no animus whatever. Collins & Armstrong are 
evidently opposed to the stencil, and we do not believe that 
the words *‘ their stencil” at the end of the letter refer to Col- 
lins & Armstrong at all. We should, however, like to know 
to whom they refer. 








Trade Notes 

—Mr. L. E. Davis, of Davis Brothers, Savannah, called on 
us last week. 

—George Nembach, of George Steck & Co., left Hamburg 
on August 26 on the steamer Rugia. 

—Mr. L. E. Thayer, of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, 
called in to see us last Wednesday on his way home. 

—Mr. and Mrs, James S. Cumston and their daughter, who 
have been making a trip to Europe, have returned home. 
Their son is still in Germany, where he intends to finish his 





—E.B. Wood has opened a piano wareroom at 150 Tre- 
mont-st., Boston. 

—The Smith & Nixon prize, published in THE Musica. 
Courter, has been awarded to W. E. Van Curt. 

—Lieutenant and Mrs. Ruxton (Mary Chickering) are re- 
ceiving congratulations upon the birth of a daughter at their 
home in Ireland. 


—E. H. Miller, of Troy, N. Y., was in town last week He 
is agent for George Steck & Co., the Ivers & Pond Piano 


Company and Peek & Son. 

—At the veneer mills of Isaac I. Cole & Son, Eighth-st., 
East River, can be found fine lots of figured rosewood, Circas- 
sian walnut and blister walout. 

—C. B. Prescott, the piano and organ dealer at Decatur, 
Ill., writes us: ‘‘Keep up your good work ; time will bring 
all things right.” We think time has, with some. 

—W. H. Johnson, piano and organ dealer Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, writes to us; ‘‘ Trade with me is very satisfactory in- 
deed, and larger and more profitable than any previous year.’ 

—W. F. Tway has removed from 44 East Fourteenth-st. to 88 
Fifth-ave.,the wareroom formerly occupied by the New England 
Piano Company. The latter company are now in their mag- 
nificent new building on the northwest corner ot Fifth-ave. 
and Fifteenth-st. 

—Dun's reports : 


Taunton, Mass.—Charles W. Cooper, mortgage, real estate.... $2,500 
Guthrie Centre, la.—Price & Needham succeed......N. S. Price & Brother 
South Bend, Ind.—Elbel Brothers, chattel mortgage........ . $820 


—M. Steinert and wife, of New Haven, sail from Bre 
next Saturday for home. Mr. Steinert has purchased six val- 
uable old spinets, some of them of great historical value He 
visited among other spots the palace of the late King Ludwig 
of Bavaria. 


ANTED—A position, Have traveled ten years in 

Western States. Am acquainted with trade west of 

Ohio to Pacific Coast. Best of reference furnished. Address 

‘** Traveler,” care of Chicago office of THe Musica Courier, 
148 State-st., Chicago. 

—From the New Orleans ‘*‘ Picayune’’ we take the fole 
lowing: 

Mr. William Grunewald, of the music firm of Louis Grunewald & Co., 
has returned home from an extensive tour through the North and East. 
While absent Mr. Grunewald made very satisfactory arrangements with 
prominent piano manufacturers for the coming business season, and he 
says he will be prepared to offer plenty of good bargains to customers 
throughout the fall and winter, 


men 


—The Harrington piano has, in a quiet and unostentatious 
manner, advanced itself in the favor of many dealers all over 
the country, who find it a most reliable instrument in all 
respects. They can warrant it safely to give thorough satis- 
faction. It is thoroughly constructed, the scale is excellent, 
and the tone is sympathetic and at the same time powerful. 
We recommend it heartily. 

—Judging from the following from ‘' Bartlett's 
Journal,” published at Los Angeles, Cal., by Bartlett Bro- 
thers, there must be some good Eastern workmen on the Pacific 


Musical 


Coast now : 


Yesterday while in Cincinnati our several musical friends | education, This branch is under the management of Mr. Blanchard, who has won 

howed us the above notice and expressed surprise at THE —C, Kiirtzmann & Co., the Buffalo piano manufacturers, | for himself a wide reputation for fine work. Our repairing department 

Musica Courter, a paper usually so guarded and just, pub- | inform us that they have just brought out a new scale which is | ©°™'#ins Mr. Keene, a fine finisher, femehy Say eens Seen; Be. 

. ‘ Pratt, tuner, formerly with the Ivers & Pond Piano Company ; Mr. Wycke, 

hing it a success. The new piano will be catalogued as Style H and and a corps of assistants. Mr. Blanchard will »e pleased to call and make 
We desire to say it is in word and intimation false. will be ready for the holiday season. estimates on all kinds of repairing. 








RUD. IBACH SOHN. 


BARMEN, Neuerweg 40, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Grand « Upright Pianos 


TO THE IMPERIAL COURT OF GERMANY. 











true artists. 


Artistic 





INTERIOK OF PAKLOK GRAND. 


HESE beautiful instruments are designed and executed by 


terior and thorough solidity of construction a great and noble 
tone, that is at once powerful and delicate, sonorous and 
sympathetic, 
fully appreciated. Testimonials from great authorities. 
Prizes at many Exhibitions. 


CONCERT and PARLOR GRANDS, 


Preferred and praised by the artists for 


strict correctness guaranteed. 
Pianos Varnished for the United States. 





They combine with a tasteful, elegant ex- 


They must be heard and seen, to be 


SPECIALITIES : 


TONE AND TOUCH, 
Cases in any Style to order, with 





GRAND CONCERT UPRIGHT, GERMAN RENAISSANCE, 


—® COLOCNE, Unter Coldschmied 38. @— 
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WesseLt,NickeL ¢Gross EMERSON ~ 


— —— OF — 


4+RAND, SQUARE 
and UPRIGHT 





Pianoforte Actions, More than 46,000 Sold. Every 


ONE GRADE ONLY. 


455, 457, 459 & 461 WEST 45th STREET; 
$36 & 638 TENTH AVENUE, and 452, 454, 456 & 458 WEST 46th STREET 


—NEW YORK +— 





Finest Tone. Best Work and 


Material Guaranteed. 


PIANOS. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


Piano Fully Warranted. 








G. W. SEAVERNS & SON, emerson Piano company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


square, Grand & Upright Piano Actions, 


113 BROADWAY, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 





C. REINWARTH, 


PIANOFORTE STRINGS, 


386 and 388 Second Avenne, 


NEW YORK. 


Between 22d and 23d Sts., 


JACOB DOLL, 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Piano Cases, Strings and Desks, 
SAWED AND ENGRAVED PANELS, 


402, 404, 406 & 408 East 30th &t., New York. 





Wareroom, No. 146 A Tremont Street, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SOUNDING BOARDS, WREST PLANK, Etc, 
Lf REPRE & CO, St Stopes erases. ome vous 


» Factory and Mills, Stratford, Fulton Co., N. Y. 
SOLE ACENTS FOR THE U. S. AND CANADAS. 
BILLION’S FRENCH HAND FULLED HAMMER FELTS. 








HAZELTON BROTHERS, 








THOROUGHLY FIRST-CLASS » = ( A NOs IN EVERY RESPECT, - 











> == APPEAL TO THE HIGHEST MUSICAL TASTE, =o 


Nos. 34 & 36 UNIVERSITY PLACH, NHW YORK 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 


VOSHB & SONS, 


Piano Manufacturers, 


170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





HALLET P DAVIS CO.'S PIANOS. 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT, 


indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Sar<., 
Abt, Paulus, Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 179 Tremont Street, Boston; 88 Fifth Avenue, New York; 423 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D.C.; State 


and Jackson Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal.; 512 Austin Avenue, Waco, Texas. 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 





ATERLOO 
ORGANS 


ARE NOTED FOR 
Unequaled Quality of Tone, 
Superior Design and Finish of Cases, 
Durability. 
They Pump one-half easier than any 
other ree made. 


SIX OCTAVES A SPECIALTY. 


For Prices and Catalogues, address 


MALCOLM LOVE & C0, 


WATERLOO, N. Y. 





NEWBY & EVANS 


Upright Pianos 


ARE DURABLE AND WELL FINISHED 
INSTRUMENTS. 


PRICES MODERATE. 


FACTORY: 


B. 136th St. and Southern Boulevard 


NEW TORE. 





IVERS:POND 


PIANOS : 


WAREROOMS: 
181 & 182 Tremont Street, Bostoii. 


— UNEXCELLED IN — 


of Tone, 
Elegance of Finish, 
Thoroughness of Construction. 


FACTORIES: 


Albany £ Main Sts., Cambridgeport 





ESTABLISHED 1855. 


R. W. TANNER & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF—— 


PIANO HARDWARE. 


858 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


SPECIALTIES: PIANO GUARDS, BARS, PEDALS, ACTION BRACKETS, ETC. 
NICKEL, SILVER AND BRASS PLATING. 


NEW YORK AGENT, ALFRED DOLGE, 122 EAST {3th STREET. 





Ce ESTABLISHED 1857. > - 


JULIUS BAUER & CO.. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


PIANOS. 


of the BAUER PIANO with those of leading Eastern makers res 
Ge CORRESPONDENCE FROM DEALERS INVITED. 


Grand, Upright 
and Square 
ited. 


pectfully solic 


A careful comparison 


PACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 156 and 158 Wabash Ave. CHICAGO. 
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THE OLD STANDARD mou TV ARTIN GUIT ARS’ I ALLE 


Manufactured by C. F. Martin & Co. 
wa NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <2 











For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 





Madame De GONI, | Mr. WM, SCHUBERT, Mr. S. De La COVA, Mr. H. WORRELL, | Mr. N, J. LEPKOWSKI, 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, Mr. FERRARE, Mr. CHAS. De JANON, Mr. N. W. GOULD, and many others. 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars, Parties have in vain tried to imitate them, not only here in the United States, but 


also in Europe. 


They still stand this day without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., etc. 





KURTZMAN 6 


PIANOS. 
Grand, Square and Upright. 


C. KURTZMAN & (0, 


MANUFACTURERS, 
106, 108 & 110 Broadway, Buffalo, N. Y. 


PLP OUR Kc 


PIANO 


ls the Triumph of the Age! 





A MODEL OF PERFECTION! 
A SPLENDID FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENT! 


Its leading characteristics 
ist. A Fall, Rich, 
2d. A Finely Regulated, Delicate Touch, 
3d. A Perfectly Even, Well Balanced Scale. 
4th. The whole composed of the Choicest 

Material and of the most Thorough 
Workmanship. 
NOTHING MORE, NOTHING LESS, can or will ever 
comprise « First-Class Piano, and as such we 
unhbesitatingly place them before the world. 


are 


Pure Singing Tone. 


e@ SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


MITH AMERICAN ORGAN 
AND PIANO CO., 


531 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


j Kansas City,Mo 
| London, Eng. 


C. N. STIMPSON, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Carved« Biano« Legs, 
LYRES and TRUSSES for Upright Pianos, 


large variety of New Designs for Upright and 
Grand Pianos, 


Appress WESTFIELD, MASS. 


-BRAMBACH & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, 


12 East 17th Street, 
Between Fifth Av eave} NEW YORK 


Broadway, 


SPOFFORD & CO., 


Piano Action and Organ Hardware, 


BRANCH HOUSES: 











DOLGSBVILLE, H. ¥. 


KBAce 


Grand. Square and‘ Upright 


+PIANOS.> 


Received Highest Award at the United States 
Centennial Exh. bition, 1876, 
And are admitted to be the most Celebrated In- 
struments of the Age. Guaranteed for Five Years 
G@™ Illustrated Catalogue ae on application 
Prices reasonable. Terms favorab’ 


237 E. 23a Street. 





Warerooms, 





> TH eo 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE KELLER PIANO €0., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


New York Warerooms: 17 E. 14th St. 


W. H. BUSH & CO., 











;OMOHRPK 


WAREROOMS: 243-245 Best aa Avenue; 
FACTORY: 51-53-55 Pearson Street, 
Acants Wanrep. CHICAGO ILL. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORE. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-price« 
Piano in America. (2 Sena for Catalogue. 








Tuned and Regulete* 





TSANG L COLE & SON. 


Manufacturers of and Dealers o 


VENEERS, 


And Importers of 


FANCY WOODS, 


425 and 427 Bast Bighth St., Bast River, 





NEW YORK. 





| Highest Award at New Orleans Exposition, (885. 


BEHR BROTHERS & CO. 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS, 


With Patent Harmonic Scale, Patent Cettntes 








Top, Patent Finger Guard, Patent Steel Action 
Frame, Patent Endwood Stringbridge, Patent 
Touch Regulator, and 


—PATENT PIANO MUFFLER «— 


we The last reduces the tone to a mere Pianissimo, 
and saves wear of the Piano. 


15 East 14th Street, New York. 
WAREROCHS : t i299 Chestnut 8t., Philadelphia. 





Factory, from 233 to 245 E. 23d St., New York. | 


KELLER PIANO, 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being theroughly XY 


_~ FACTORY AND OFFICE: 292 to 298 llth Avenue. 
NEW YORK. 


"TET. MANN & GO., 


BIELEFELD, GERMANY, 


UprightsGrand Pianos. 


PATENT BRIDGE AND TUNING APPARATUS. 
Endorsed by Reinecke, Stavenhagen, Scharwenka, Anna Bock, Eugene D’Albert and other leading Artists. 


THE A. B. CHASE GO 


NORWALK, OHIO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF BOTH 


Pianos# Organs, 


JUSTLY CELEBRATED FOR 
SUPERIOR TONE QUALITY, RESPONSIVE 
ACTION, PERFECT WORKMANSHIP, 
FINE FINISH AND GREAT 
DURABILITY. 

















For Prices and Territory address the Manufacturers. 


TRYBER & SWEETLAND, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Lakeside Organ, 


1261 GRENSHAW STREET, COR. ROCKWELL, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 














SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


A. NILSON & CO.,, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Square and Upright Pianos. 





WAREROOMS AND FACTORY: 





472 WEST 43d STREET, NEW YORK. 








THE MUSICAL COURIER. 








PACKARD ORGAN. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE AND PRICES TO 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN ©, 





~wi IT HAS NO SUPERIOR! ?«~ 


FORT WAYNE, IND. 





ERNEST GABLER & BROTHER 


— ESTABLISHED 184. — 


Factory and Warerooms, 214, 216, 218, 220, 222 and 224 E. 22d St., New York. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


ea Agraffe Bell Metal Bar arrangement, patented 
er, 1875, and our Uprights have our patent metallic 





A LL our Pianos have our 

July, 1872,and Novem 
action fsame, cast in one piece, patented May, 1877, and March, 1878, which has 
caused them to be pronounced by competent judges 


THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED, 





ajo 


BABY GRAND. 


THE SMALLEST GRAND 
PIANO MADE. 


Remarkable for powerful sympathetic 
tone, pliable action and absolute dura- 


bility. 
¥ ee 





GEO. STECK & CO. 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


YrA NOs. 


eo 


LITTLE GIANT, 


THE SMALLEST UPRIGHT 
PIANO MADE, 
Containing all improvements, com- 
bined with great strength and volumi- 
nous tone, adapted for Schools, Flats 


and Small papain 





Warerooms, STECK HALL, 11 East Fourteenth Street, NEW YORK. 








JARDINE & SON 


ORGAN BUILDERS, 
318 & 320 Bast 39th St., New York. 


LIST OF OUR LARGEST 
GRAND ORGANS: 
Fifth Avenue Cathedral, N.Y., 
manuals ; St. George’s Ch., 
Ky. 43 St. Paul’s E. Ch., 
> oe Fifth Avenue Pres. 
Ch., N. ze ; Brooklyn Tab 
ernacle. rst apaeyerke, 

Philadelphia, 33 ‘Trinity Ch 
San Francisco, 3; Christ Ch. 
New Orleans, 3 and Pitts- 
burgh R.C. Ce cathedral, ra 














WEGMAN & HENNING, 


Piano Manufacturers. 





All our instruments contain the full iron frame with 
the patent tuning pin. The greatest invention of the 
age; any radical changes in the climate, heat or 
dampness cannot affect the standing in tune of our 
instruments, and therefore we challenge the world 
that ours will excel any other. 


AUBURN, IN. XY. 


carr 


THE “MILLER” ORGAN 


Is the Best and Most Salable 
Organ of the day. 


AGENTS WANTED WHERE WE ARE NOT REP- 
RESENTED. _SazOESCeR, &c., FREE. 


MILLER ORGAN CO. Lebanon, Pa wi a 





STULTZ & BAUER, 


Upright and Square 
on a ener ees 


338 and 340 East 3lst Street, New York. 


Factory and Ww arerooms, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 





ZEITTER & WINKELMANN, 


>PIANOS,< 


BRAUNSCHWEIG, GERMANY, 


Uprights and Grands. 


AMERICAN SYSTEM OF CONSTRUC- 
TION, CHEAP PRICES AND 
BEST WORKMANSHIP. 





ESTABLISHED IN 1866. 


DYER & HUGHES, 


Manufacturers of First-Class 


ORGANS, 


= FOXCROFT, ME. 


G2 Send and get our New 
Catalogue. New and 
Elegant Designs 
Just Out. 


H i Where we are not repre- 
feuym sented, should be pleased to 
open correspondence in re- 

gard to the Agency. 





DO NOT BUY UNTIL SEEING THE 


New Burdett Organ List. 











BURDETT ORGAN COMPANY, Limited, ERIE, PA. 











’ STRAUCH BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS, 


22 to 30 Tenth Ave., bet. 12th and 13th Streets, New York. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


UPRICHT PIANOS. 


Among our valuable improvements, appreciated by pianists 
and salesmen, are our Patent Action, Patent Metal Action Rail 
and Patent Telescopic Lamp Bracket. 

Our Pianos are endorsed by such eminent judges as Mme. 

| Rive-King, Robt. Goldbeck, Chas. Kunkel, Anton Streletzki 
E. M. Bowman, Gustave Krebs, G. W. Steele, Hartman, of 
San Francisco, and many others. 


400 & 402 West Fourteenth Street, “ 


@ and 37, 39, 41, 43.2 46 Minth Avenue, NEW YORK. 


The Best Piano in the Market. 
FPEEEK & SON, Manufacturers, 


212, 214, 216 W. 47th St., NEW YORK. 








@ Special Terms and Prices to 
Responsible Dealers. 





Manafacturers of PIANO STOOLS and MUSIC RACKS; Domestic and Imported Piano 
Covers and Scarfs, Fitted Grand and Upright Covers, Rubber and Fleece Covers, Ware- 
room and Road Covers of every description. Artists’ Busts, and Embroidered Fiags and 
Banners for Musical Societies. 

FACTORIES IN STEINWAY, LONG ISLAND CITY. 


Warerooms, 105 East Fourteenth St., near Steinway Hall, New York. 





EE. G. HARRINGTON & Co., 
Square? Upright Pianofortes. 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence ef Oenstruction and 
Finish, as well as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tene. 


P. 0, BOX 2920, SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, LOWEST PRICES. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


FACTORY and WAREROOMS: 828 and 830 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 











cos» Se THE MUSICALZIZCOURIER. 




















STEINW AY 1 


| THE | 


Crand, Square and Upright | ESTE y 
PIANOS. || 
Sreinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make all component parts of rf A 
their Pianofortes, exterior and interior (including the casting of the 
full metal frames), in their own factories. 
NEW YORE WABEROOMS, STEINWAY HALL,| — 


Nos, 107, 109 & 111 East Fourteenth Street. Tt 


Is rapidly becoming the most popular instrument of the present day. The 
several valuable patents used in these pianos, and the honest and reliable 




















CENTRAL DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN, STEINWAY HALL, 


| manner in which they are constructed, are appreciated by the trade and the 
musical public. We invite correspondence from dealers in localities where 
we are not already represented. 





No. 15 Lower Sapmoun nies sna Portman ees LONDON, W. | 


| 
i] 
EUROPEAN BRANCH FACTORY, STEINWAY’S PIANOFABRIK, | ESTEY PIANO COMPANY, 











St. Pauli, Neue Rosen Strasse No. 20—24, HAMBURQ QERMANY. 











South Boulevard, New York City. { 











Finishing Factory, Fourth Avenue, 52d—53d Street, New York City. 








Piano Oase and Action Factories, Metal Foundries and Lumber Yards at Astoria, — 
Long Island City, opposite 120th Street, New York City. I | 























C. C. BRIGGS & CO. 


Upright, Square and Grand Pianos. 
5 APPLETON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. | NEW YORK WAREROOMS: 74 FIFTH AVENUE. 


ErPAmLISHRD 03 THE Winey mere THE STORY & CLARK ORGAN, 


ONLY THE BEST _MATERIALS USED. NONE BUT THE FINEST WORKMANSHIP. | 




















CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE | CLAVIER. 


Central Music Hall, 
- A Silent Piano. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
For teaching and for all practice. Endorsed and 
| used by Eminent Artists and Teachers. Agents to be 


Canal and 16th Streets, Chicago, Tu. 


The Most Perfect Organ Manufactured. It stands at the Head. 


( Dr. F. ZiIECFELD, President. | appointed. Address, for Circulars, &c., &c.. Its Mechanism and Tone Perfect. New Styles always 
A. EE. VIRGIL: Pe p 
Our Catalogue, giving terms of tuition and cc nn 16 Rast 18th Béreat, ll Work. Lead. It stands Criticism and Thorough Inspection. 





ther valuable information, will be sent Free on 


edhe JAMES BELLAK 








re — wea, Agents Wanted. Territory Exclusive. Send for Catalogue. 


C. S. STONE, aati DAVENPORT & TREACY. 











Manufacturer of First-Class 
OF CINCINNATI, PL A NO PL A THES 
| JOHN ow EN BACHE, MANAGER, 
UPRIGHT and SQUARE ms 411 and 413 Telephone err, —AND - 
No, 18 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 
The Union Central comme nced business in 1867 
pays the largest dividends of any life company in ‘nis 
country Endowment Insurance at Life Rates a 5 
Specialty ; realizes the highest rate of interest and 
PT | has the lowest death rate; its policies are an invest- H 
| ment at from four and a half to five per cent. com- 444 and 446 W. Sixteenth St., New York. 
7 | pounc i interest, and the life insurance feature is only 
E R V IN G, M ASS. | | incidental or collateral, 








UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 

R. M. BENT & CO., Manufacturers, being per- 

manently located in their new Factory, we prey pared 

to place additional agencies. Prices low rite 
j for Illustrated Catalogue. 


MANUFACTORY AND WAREROOMS: 


‘B E - be E wv G BENT’S TEMPLE OF MUSIC, 767 and 769 Tenth Avenue, and 500 


— Upright and Grand Pianos to 506 West 52d Street, New York. 


JAMES M. STARR & CO. 


—— MANUFACTURERS OF THE — 








3 WEST 14th ST. 


a) SR tay) STARR PIANO, 


Offer to the Trade a PIANO worthy of trial and consideration. 








Factory: 128th Street near Third Avenue, New York. CEND FOR GATALGSUS AND BRIEDS TO THR MABEEASTURERS. 


BEHNING & SON.| RICHMOND, INDIANA. 


LOCKWOOD PRESS, 196 and 128 Duane Street, Cor. Gnurch, New York. 





























